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Abstract 


Planning  a  continuous  path  for  a  rigid  object  or  a  collection  of  rigid  objects  (which  are 
often  referred  to  as  “robots”)  among  obstacles  has  been  widely  studied  over  the  l<tst  15 
years.  In  recent  years,  path  planning  problems  have  found  a  variety  of  applications 
ranging  from  robot  navigation  to  concurrent  design.  The  need  to  integrate  path 
planning  capabilities  into  a  large  complex  system  has  placed  strong  emphasis  on  the 
efficiency  and  reliability  of  path  planning  methods.  This  thesis  addresses  this  need 
by  focusing  on  the  issues  that  underlie  the  development  of  a  path  planning  system 
that  is  both  efficient  and  reliable. 

Sinr-r  there  is  strong  indication  that  path  planning  is  intrinsically  complex,  rather 
than  trying  to  develop  a  faster  path  planning  algorithm,  our  approach  is  to  find  and 
solve  an  appropriate  abstraction  of  the  original  problem  that  captures  the  important 
information  while  ignoring  the  irrelevant  details.  This  is  achieved  by  seau^ching  a 
space  of  possible  problem  abstractions. 

A  robot  path  planning  problem  usually  consists  of  finding  a  continuous,  finite- 
length  curve  connecting  two  points  in  a  continuous  space,  called  the  robot’s  configu¬ 
ration  space.  The  first  step  in  solving  this  problem  is  to  transform  it  into  a  discrete 
state-space  search  problem,  where  each  state  is  a  subset  of  “equivalent”  robot’s  con¬ 
figurations.  In  the  second  step,  the  state  space  is  searched  for  a  sequence  of  adjacent 
states  connecting  an  initial  state  containing  the  robot’s  initial  configuration  to  a  goal 
state  containing  the  robot’s  goal  configuration.  The  first  step  deals  mainly  with  ge¬ 
ometry  while  the  second  step  deals  with  search.  In  the  traditional  approaches  to  path 
planning,  these  two  steps  axe  considered  separately. 
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In  order  to  search  the  problem  abstraction  space  efficiently,  we  must  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  information  that  can  be  obtained  from  an  imsuccessful  attempt  to  solve  a 
previous  problem  abstraction  to  guide  the  generation  of  the  next  problem  abstraction 
and  to  help  solve  it.  The  implication,  we  argue,  is  that  the  interaction  between  geom¬ 
etry  and  search  is  of  critical  importance.  This  thesis  is  devoted  to  the  exploration  of 
the  interaction  of  geometry  and  search  in  the  context  of  path  planning.  We  investi¬ 
gate  two  complementary  approaches  for  generating  problem  abstractions:  constmint 
approximation  and  problem  decomposition. 

In  the  constraint  approximation  approach,  an  abstraction  of  the  problem  is  gen¬ 
erated  by  approximating  the  constraints  defining  the  robot’s  free  space.  This  ap¬ 
proach  addresses  the  concern  that  path  planning  problems  require  polynomial  time 
in  the  number  and  the  degree  of  the  constraints  applying  to  the  robot’s  motions. 
The  constraint  approximation  approach  allows  us  to  ignore  irrelevant  details  of  these 
constraints. 

In  the  problem  decomposition  approach,  the  original  problem  is  decomposed  into 
a  set  of  subproblems,  each  involving  a  lower- dimensional  configuration  space.  This 
approach  derives  from  the  strong  evidence  that  path  planning  problems  are  exponen¬ 
tial  in  the  dimension  of  the  robot’s  configuration  space.  The  problem  decomposition 
approach  allows  us  to  ignore  unimportant  interaction  among  the  subproblems. 

Even  though  many  of  these  ideas  are  not  new  in  Artificial  Intelligence  (AI)  re¬ 
search,  this  thesis  is  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  explore  them  in  depth  in  a  ge¬ 
ometric  context  which  is  significantly  different  from  the  traditional  AI  domain.  The 
application  of  these  appro2iches  to  path  planning  problems  raises  many  issues  con¬ 
cerning  the  interaction  of  geometrical  algorithms  and  search  algorithms  that  have  not 
been  addressed  previously.  The  investigation  of  these  issues  forms  the  core  of  this 
thesis. 

In  this  thesis,  the  constraint  approximation  approach  is  studied  in  the  context  of 
robot  navigation  problems.  The  techniques  developed  for  this  approach  are  imple¬ 
mented  in  a  robot  path  planner.  The  problem  decomposition  approach  is  investigated 


in  the  context  of  pipe  routing  problems.  A  pipe  router  has  been  implemented  that 
incorporates  the  techniques  developed  for  this  approadi. 
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Chapter  1 
Introduction 


1.1  Motivation  and  Goal 

Planning  a  continuous  path  for  a  rigid  object  or  a  collection  of  rigid  objects  (which 
are  often  called  “robots”)  among  static  obstcicles  has  been  widely  studied  over  the 
last  15  years.  It  is  a  problem  with  many  potential  applications  in  robotics,  design, 
process  planning,  simulation,  and  graphic  cinimation.  This  problem  is  often  referred 
to  as  the  “piano-mover”  or  the  “sofa”  problem. 

Two  very  different  approaches  have  been  developed  to  solve  this  problem 
[Latombe,  1991].  One  consists  of  first  capturing  the  connectivity  of  the  collision- 
free  subset  (the  “free  spaM:e”)  of  the  robot’s  configuration  space^  into  a  “connectivity 
graph”  and  next  searching  this  graph.  Along  this  general  approach,  “cell  decomposi¬ 
tion  methods”  proceed  by  decomposing  the  free  space  into  simple  regions  called  cells 
and  building  the  connectivity  graph  that  represents  the  adjacenqr  relation  among 
these  cells  [Schwartz  and  Sharir,  1983a  and  1983b]  [Brooks  and  Lozano-Perez,  1985]. 
Along  the  same  approadi,  “roadmap  methods”  reduce  the  free  space  to  a  network  of 
one-dimensional  curves  (the  “roadmap”)  yielding  the  connectivity  graph  [O’Diinlaing, 

^The  concept  of  configuration  space  is  well  known  in  the  robotics  literature.  In  order  for  the  thesis 
to  be  self-contained,  a  brief  definition  and  description  of  this  concept  will  be  given  in  Subsection 
2.1.2  (Chapter  2). 
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Sharir  and  Yap,  1983]  [Canny  and  Donald,  1988].  The  second  approach  to  path  plan¬ 
ning  consists  of  defining  a  function  over  the  robot’s  configuration  s{>ace  with  a  global 
minimum  at  the  goal  configuration  and  tracking  the  steepest  descent  of  this  function. 
The  function  is  often  interpreted  as  a  potential  field,  and  the  robot  configuration  as 
a  ptirticle  under  the  influence  of  this  field,  so  that  the  methods  using  this  approach 
are  called  “potential  field  methods”  [Khatib,  1986]. 

The  first  of  these  two  approaches  tends  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  computing  time 
constructing  the  connectivity  graph.  In  contrast,  the  second  approach  often  needs 
almost  no  precomputation  before  its  actually  starts  searching  for  a  path.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  potential  function  is  both  defined  and  computed  locally  while  its 
steepest  descent  is  being  tracked.  The  problem,  however,  is  that  local  definition  and 
computation  yield  the  possibility  of  local  minima  in  which  path  planning  may  get 
trapped.  For  this  reason,  some  potenticil  field  methods  use  the  potential  function  as  a 
heuristics  to  guide  the  search  of  a  grid  placed  over  the  configuration  space  and  allow 
some  form  of  backtracking  to  escape  from  local  minima  [Baxraquand  and  Latombe, 
1991].  These  methods  may  be  efficient  in  practice,  but  their  worst-case  behavior 
is  known  to  be  poor  and  their  actual  behavior  is  extremely  difficult  to  characterize 
in  advance.  In  particular,  while  they  may  give  good  results  in  apparently  difficult 
situations,  they  may  also  be  quite  disappointing  in  simple  ones.  In  addition,  they 
are  in  general  unable  to  properly  detect  that  no  path  exists.  Indeed,  before  they  can 
make  such  a  decision,  they  in  general  have  to  fully  explore  the  configuration  space. 

A  few  researchers  have  attempted  to  develop  methods  for  computing  potential 
functions  with  no  minima  other  thain  the  goal  configuration  [Koditschek,  1987]  [Rimon 
and  Koditschek,  1990],  but  such  functions,  which  are  called  “navigation  functions”, 
can  no  longer  be  defined  locally  and  their  computation  is  somewhat  equivalent  to 
that  of  capturing  the  connectivity  of  the  free  space  in  the  form  of  a  graph.  Hence,  it 
requires  substantial  precomputation. 

We  believe  that  path  planning  methods  with  well-defined  properties  will  be  needed 
more  and  more  in  order  to  incorporate  them  in  large  application  systems  (e.g.  au¬ 
tonomous  robots,  CAD  systems,  process  planners).  On  the  other  hand,  these  methods 
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will  also  have  to  be  fast.  Indeed,  in  an  autonomous  robot,  th^  will  have  to  be  applied 
in  quasi-real-time,  while  in  a  CAD  system  or  in  a  process  planner,  they  will  have  to  be 
applied  repetitively  without  substantial  degradation  of  the  response  time  to  the  user. 
These  two  goals  -  being  well-behaved  and  being  fast  -  are  somewhat  antagonistic. 
Even  though  they  have  been  achieved  separately,  there  does  not  exist  as  yet  a  path 
planning  method  which  achieves  both  goals  at  the  same  time. 

We  feel  that  we  are  more  likely  to  achieve  these  two  goak  simultaneously  by  using 
planning  methods  that  build  and  exploit  an  explicit,  yet  condensed  representation  of 
the  free  space  in  the  form  of  a  connectivity  graph,  than  by  using  methods  that  don’t. 
Indeed,  the  latter  is  intrinsically  shortsighted.  Although  improvements  of  potential 
field  methods  are  certainly  possible  (for  example,  in  [Barraquand  and  Latombe,  1991], 
a  fast,  well-contained  precomputation  in  the  workspace  abstracts  useful  global  topo¬ 
logical  information  about  the  free  space),  it  seems  that  it  is  an  inherent  part  of  these 
local  methods  to  have  poorly  characterized  behaviors. 

Our  research  addresses  the  efficiency  issue  in  path  planning  with  explicit  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  free  space. 


1.2  Approach 

1.2.1  Searching  in  a  Space  of  Abstraction  Problems 

One  approach  to  addressing  the  efficiency  issue  in  path  planning  is  to  attempt  to 
produce  a  faster  path  planning  algorithm.  However,  there  are  strong  indications  that 
path  plemning  is  intrinsicadly  exponential  in  the  dimension  of  the  robot’s  configura¬ 
tion  space  (number  of  degrees  of  freedom)  and  polynomial  in  both  the  number  of 
constraints  defining  the  boundary  of  the  free  space  and  their  maximal  degree  (as¬ 
suming  without  loss  of  generality  that  these  constraints  are  algebraic).  This  has  not 
been  formally  proven,  but  path  planning  with  arbitrarily  many  d^rees  of  freedom 
has  been  shown  to  be  PSPACE-hard  [Reif,  1979]  [Hopcroft,  Schwartz  and  Sharir, 
1984],  and  all  existing  algorithms  that  can  solve  path  planning  problems  for  robots 
with  arbitrarily  many  degrees  of  freedom  have  exponential  worst-case  complexity  in 
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the  robot’s  number  of  degrees  of  freedom.  All  methods  that  use  algebraic  models  to 
represent  the  robot  and  the  obstacles  have  polynomial  complexity  in  the  number  and 
the  degree  of  the  algebr2uc  equations  that  define  the  boundary  of  the  free  spaice. 

Another  approach  to  eflSciency  is  to  attempt  to  find  and  solve  an  appropriate  ap¬ 
proximation  of  the  original  problem.  This  is  accomplished  by  considering  successive 
abstractions  of  the  original  problem,  with  each  abstraction  bang  more  accurate  than 
the  previous  one.  Since  the  complexity  of  the  constraints  and  the  dimension  of  the 
configuration  space  are  the  two  main  parameters  influencing  the  nmning  time  of  a 
planner,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  reduce  the  average  computing  time  by  approx¬ 
imating  the  constraints  into  simpler  ones  and/or  breaking  the  problem  into  several 
subproblems,  each  with  a  lower-dimensional  configuration  space.  Indeed,  if  a  robot 
has  to  navigate  between  two  offices  in  one  wing  of  a  building,  it  probably  does  not 
have  to  consider  the  exact  shape  of  the  objects  located  in  another  wing,  although  in 
exceptional  cases  these  objects  might  become  obstacles  to  consider  (for  instance,  if 
the  building  is  so  cluttered  that  the  robot  has  to  navigate  through  the  other  wing). 
In  a  similar  fashion,  if  two  three-degree-of-freedom  mobile  robots  navigate  in  the 
same  building,  they  form  a  six-degree-of-freedom  robotic  system.  But,  rather  than 
planning  the  path  of  such  a  system  in  a  six-dimensional  configuration  space,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  break  this  problem  into  two  planning  problems,  each  occurring  in  a 
three-dimensional  space.  This  corresponds  to  considering  each  robot  separately,  with 
the  other  being  a  potential  moving  obstacle.  Except  in  rwe  cases  where,  for  example, 
the  two  robots  would  navigate  in  opposite  directions  in  a  narrow  corridor,  the  two 
problems  can  be  solved  quite  independently.  These  two  examples  illustrate  that  not 
all  the  constraints  in  a  problem  are  relevant  to  finding  a  solution  of  that  problem. 
Ignoring  irrelevant  information  by  abstracting  the  original  problem  into  a  simpler 
problem  may  allow  a  planning  algorithm  to  find  a  solution  more  efficiently. 

Therefore,  rather  than  looking  for  a  new  and  better  path  planning  algorithm,  the 
approach  explored  in  this  thesis  is  to  find  an  appropriate  abstraction  of  the  original 
problem  that  can  be  solved  easily.  This  abstraction  should  admit  at  least  one  solution 
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if  solutions  exist  for  the  original  problem.  Furthermore,  the  solutions  of  the  abstrac¬ 
tion  problem  should  form  a  subset  of  the  solutions  of  the  original  problem.  Finding 
such  an  abstraction  is  accomplished  by  generating  and  solving  successive  abstractions 
of  the  original  problem  until  a  solution  has  been  found  or  it  has  been  shown  that  no 
solution  exists.  This  process  can  be  viewed  as  searching  in  a  space  of  abstraction 
problems.  Of  course,  it  is  efficient  only  if  the  cost  of  searching  in  the  problem  space 
(which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  costs  of  generating  and  solving  several  abstraction 
problems)  is  less  than  the  cost  of  solving  the  original  problem. 

This  general  approach  is  certainly  not  new.  The  use  of  abstraction  in  hierarchical 
planning  has  been  suggested  many  times  in  Artificial  Intelligence  (e.g.  [Sacerdoti, 
1974],  [Tenenberg,  1988],  [Unruh  and  Rosenbloom,  1989],  [Korf,  1980],  [Knoblock, 
1990],  [Christensen,  1990]).  However,  in  motion  planning,  although  the  hierarchical 
approach  has  often  been  suggested,  it  has  rarely  been  put  to  practice  (e.g.  [Faverjon, 
1984]).  In  fact,  the  actual  implications  of  reasoning  in  a  hierarchy  of  abstraction 
problems  on  path  planning  algorithms  have  never  been  investigated  in  depth  before. 
As  we  discuss  in  the  next  subsection,  classical  path  planning  algorithms  separate  the 
considerations  of  geometry  and  search.  Pushing  the  hierarchical  approach  beyond 
its  superficial  intuitive  idea  leads  to  developing  new  algorithms  where  geometry  and 
search  strongly  interact.  Most  of  our  research  has  been  devoted  to  the  investigation 
of  this  interaction. 

1.2.2  Interaction  of  Geometry  and  Search 

As  mentioned  above,  a  typical  cell  decomposition  or  roadmap  path  planning  algorithm 
operates  in  two  steps:  the  first  deals  with  geometrical  constraints  and  captures  the 
connectivity  of  the  free  space  into  a  connectivity  graph;  the  second  searches  this 
graph.  These  two  steps  are  considered  separately,  and  the  only  interaction  between 
them  is  when  the  first  transfers  the  constructed  connectivity  graph  to  the  second. 
The  input  problem  is  geometrical  in  nature,  hence  continuous,  and  the  role  of  the 
first  stage  is  to  discTctize  this  problem,  so  that  it  becomes  solvable  by  combinatorial 
search  techniques. 
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Notice  the  difference  with  classical  planning  in  Artificial  Intelligence.  In  AI,  the 
input  problem  is  discrete;  the  state  space  that  will  have  to  be  searched  is  defined  by 
an  input  initial  state  and  input  operators  that  map  states  into  states.  However,  in 
motion  planning,  states  are  not  given  in  advance.  It  is  the  task  of  the  planner  to 
extract  them  from  the  input  geometry  of  the  robot  and  the  obstacles.  For  example, 
in  a  cell  decomposition  method,  extracted  cdls  are  subsets  of  the  free  space  such  that 
any  two  configurations  in  the  same  cell  can  easily  be  connected  by  a  path.  Hence, 
with  respect  to  path  planning,  a  cell  may  be  regarded  as  a  subset  of  equivalent 
configurations,  that  is,  as  a  state.  When  geometry  and  search  are  separated,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  classical  path  planner,  the  state  space  is  fixed  throughout  search. 

The  main  implication  of  building  a  path  planner  that  attempts  to  solve  a  problem 
by  solving  successive  abstractions  of  this  problem  is  that  geometry  and  search  can 
no  longer  be  considered  separately.  Indeed,  suppose  that  the  core  path  planning 
algorithm  used  in  this  planner  fails  to  find  a  path  for  some  abstraction  problem,  say, 
because  the  constraints  defining  the  free  space  have  been  too  grossly  approximated. 
In  such  a  situation,  it  would  be  quite  inefficient  to  blindly  generate  a  new  abstraction 
prohleir  and  solv^  this  problem  from  scratch.  We  would  like,  instead,  for  the  failed 
search  to  return  not  just  failure,  but  also  to  return  pertinent  information  about  how 
to  refine  the  problem  in  order  to  reduce  the  chances  of  failing  again.  This  information 
could  then  be  used  to  guide  the  search  of  the  problem  space. 

In  addition,  when  the  core  planning  algorithm  fails  to  solve  an  abstraction  prob¬ 
lem,  we  would  like  this  problem  to  be  refined  in  such  a  way  that  the  discretization  of 
the  new  problem  is  directly  related  to  the  discretization  of  the  problem  whose  solution 
failed,  so  that  the  new  connectivity  graph  is  an  expansion  of  the  previous  one  and  the 
new  search  can  take  advantage  of  the  seardi  work  done  previously.  Talking  in  term 
of  states,  this  means  that  the  new  discretization  should  essentially  be  obtained  by 
refining  some  states,  for  instance  by  decomposing  them  into  sub-states,  keeping  most 
transitions  between  states  unchanged,  rather  than  by  building  a  completely  new  set 
of  states  that  would  not  be  related  to  the  states  extracted  from  the  previous  problem. 

Therefore,  efficiency  within  the  problem  approximation  approach  requires  that  the 
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algorithms  manipulating  the  input  geometrical  constraints  and  discretizing  the  path 
planning  problems  interact  strongly  with  those  performing  graph  searching.  As  we 
will  see  in  Section  1.3,  this  interaction  raises  many  important  issues,  most  of  which 
have  not  even  been  suggested  in  the  brief  discussion  above.  Our  research  has  been 
devoted  to  the  exploration  of  these  issues.  Although  the  idea  of  searching  a  space  of 
abstraction  problems  has  been  the  starting  point  of  our  leseardb  in  path  planning,  the 
exploration  of  the  interaction  between  geometry  and  search,  which  is  induced  by  this 
idea,  has  been  the  main  topic  of  our  research,  and  it  has  become  the  key  element  of  our 
approach  to  path  planning.  We  feel  that  the  interaction  between  geometry  and  search 
wiU  become  an  increasingly  important  aspect  in  the  development  of  large  computer 
systems  performing  geometrical  reasoning  (path  planning  being  one  particular  case  of 
geometrical  reasoning).  We  believe  that  the  issues  explored  and  the  results  obtained 
in  this  thesis  are  relevant  to  other  geometric  problem  areas  targeted  by  these  systems. 

1.2.3  Approximate  Cell  Decomposition 

Our  initial  idea  was  to  use  a  “core”  path  planning  algorithm  and  to  embed  it  in 
a  larger  system.  While  the  core  algorithm  would  have  manipulated  geometric  con¬ 
straints  and  searched  connectivity  graphs  for  paths,  the  larger  system  would  have 
searched  a  spaw:e  of  abstraction  problems.  However,  as  we  have  discussed  above,  the 
hierarchical  planning  approach  aifects  the  core  algorithm  itself  by  requiring  that  ge¬ 
ometrical  computations  and  graph  searching  operations  be  integrated  more  tightly 
than  they  are  in  classical  path  planning  algorithms.  One  might  imagine  that  this  in¬ 
teraction  is  achievable  by  decomposing  the  core  algorithm  into  modules  and  by  slightly 
changing  the  overall  control  structure  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  overall  prob¬ 
lem  approximation  approach.  If  this  had  been  possible,  we  could  have  conducted 
our  research  quite  independently  of  the  plauming  method  used  by  the  core  algorithm. 
However,  as  explained  below,  the  problem  approximation  approach  affects  the  very 
nature  of  the  core  algorithm. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  consider  an  “exact”  cell  decomposition  method  such  as 
the  ones  proposed  in  [Schwartz  and  Sharir,  1983a]  and  [Schwartz  and  Shaxir,  1983b]. 
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We  assume  that  the  robot  and  the  obstacles  are  defined  as  semi-algebraic  sets.  Given  a 
planning  problem,  we  may  generate  an  abstraction  problem  by  simplifying  the  shapes 
of  the  robot  and  the  obstacles.  This  simplification  yields  simpler  equations  defining 
the  robot’s  free  space.  Let  m  be  the  dimension  of  the  configuration  space.  An  exact 
cell  decomposition  method  typically  builds  a  cylindrical  decomposition  of  the  free 
space  into  cells  by  computing  noncritical  regions  in  a  (m  —  l)-dimensional  projection 
of  the  configuration  space  (in  order  to  do  so,  it  recursively  computes  noncritical  regions 
in  a  (m  —  2)-dimensional  projection,  and  so  on),  and  then  lifts  the  regions  into  cells  of 
the  m-dimensional  configuration  space.  Ultimately,  one  gets  a  representation  of  the 
free  space  as  a  collection  of  cells,  each  defined  as  a  semi-algebraic  set  homeomorphic 
to  a  ball  in  R*”.  Path  planning  then  consists  of  constructing  and  searching  the  graph 
of  the  adjacency  relation  among  these  cells  (i.e.  the  connectivity  graph  inferred  from 
the  decomposition).  The  cylindrical  nature  of  the  decomposition  allows  the  planner 
to  transform  any  path  extracted  from  this  graph  into  a  continuous  path  for  the  robot. 

Now,  in  the  context  of  the  hierarchical  planning  approach,  if  the  search  of  the 
above  connectivity  graph  fails,  one  faces  (at  least)  three  difficulties: 

-  First,  no  simple  information  is  available  to  help  determining  how  the  shapes  of 
the  robot  and  the  obstacles  have  to  be  refined  in  order  to  generate  a  new  abstraction 
problem. 

-  Second,  if  a  new  abstraction  problem  is  generated,  the  decomposition  process 
does  not  guarantee  that  the  new  decomposition  is  a  refinement  of  the  previous  de¬ 
composition. 

-  Third,  as  long  as  the  planner  has  not  tried  to  solve  the  original  problem,  it  has 
no  way  to  decide  that  this  problem  admits  no  solution,  when  this  is  the  case. 

The  first  of  these  difficulties  results  from  the  fact  that  the  “unknown”  r^ions  (the 
regions  for  which  we  don’t  know  whether  they  are  in  the  free  space  or  not)  of  the 
configuration  space  zu’e  not  represented  explicitly  because  we  have  approximated  the 
shapes  of  the  robot  and  the  obstacles  separately.  The  second  difficulty  is  caused  by 
the  rather  complicated  shapes  of  the  cells  and  the  involved  process  that  constructs 
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them.  The  third  difficulty  is  related  to  the  first,  and  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
planner  has  no  explicit  representation  of  a  region  that  is  guaranteed  to  be  a  subset 
of  the  obstacle  region. 

Although  there  might  be  ways  to  alleviate,  or  perhaps  even  eliminate,  these  dif¬ 
ficulties,  another  type  of  planning  method,  known  as  the  “approximate”  cell  decom¬ 
position  method  seems  more  appropriate  to  hcindle  them  [Brooks  and  Lozano-Perez, 
1985]  [Gouzenes,  1984]  [Laugier  and  Germain,  1985]  [Faverjon,  1986]  [Kambham- 
pati  euid  Davis,  1986].  Basically,  this  method  consists  of  decomposing  the  robot’s 
configuration  space  into  rectangloid  cells*.  Cells  are  classified  as  EMPTY  or  FULL, 
depending  on  whether  they  lie  entirely  outside  or  entirely  inside  the  obstacle  region 
in  the  configuration  space.  If  they  are  neither  EMPTY,  nor  FULL,  th^^  are  classified 
as  MIXED.  The  cells  are  generated  and  labded  using  the  input  shapes  of  the  robot 
and  the  obstacles.  The  resulting  oelk  define  an  approximation  of  the  input  problem. 
The  union  of  the  EMPTY  cells  forms  a  conservative  approximation  (i.e.  a  subset)  of 
the  free  space.  The  MIXED  cells  form  “unknown”  regions.  The  union  of  the  EMPTY 
and  MIXED  cells  forms  a  superset  of  the  free  space.  The  planner  first  searches  the 
coniiectivity  graph  of  these  cells  for  a  sequence  of  adjacent  EMPTY  cells  connecting 
the  initial  configuration  to  the  goal  configuration.  If  a  sequence  is  found,  a  path  is 
easily  generated  from  it.  If  no  sequence  is  found,  it  instead  tries  to  generate  a  se¬ 
quence  of  EMPTY  and/or  MIXED  cells.  If  such  a  sequence  exists,  the  MIXED  cells 
contained  in  it  provide  a  nice  hint  toward  where  to  look  in  order  to  generate  the  next 
abstraction  problem.  Indeed,  one  simple  way  to  proceed  is  to  decompose  the  MIXED 
cells  in  the  sequence  into  smaller  rectangloid  cells  and  label  the  newly  generated  cells. 
Decomposing  a  rectangloid  cell  into  smaller  rectangloid  cells  corresponds  to  exploding 
a  node  of  the  connectivity  graph  into  multiple  nodes,  without  affecting  the  rest  of  the 
graph.  If  no  EMPTY/MIXED  cell  sequence  exists  connecting  the  initial  configuration 
to  the  goal  configuration,  it  is  guaranteed  that  no  free  path  exists;  hence,  the  planner 
can  safely  return  failure  without  having  to  solve  the  original  problem. 

*The  cells  need  not  be  rectangloid.  But  they  should  have  cert^n  properties  that  guarantee  that 
the  generation  of  a  path  within  a  cell  is  straightforward.  Rectangloid  cells  possess  such  properties. 
Another  such  type  of  cells,  called  “slippery  cells”,  is  proposed  in  [Quinlan,  1991). 
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Therefore,  the  approximate  cell  decomposition  approach  handles  the  three  diffi¬ 
culties  listed  above  as  follows: 

-  By  explicitly  representing  “unknown”  regions  of  the  configuration  space  as 
MIXED  cells  and,  when  needed,  including  these  cells  in  the  connectivity  graph,  it 
helps  in  discovering  which  constraints  should  be  refined. 

-  By  having  all  cells  share  the  same  basic  shape  (a  rectangloid),  it  makes  it  easy  to 
refine  an  abstraction  problem  in  such  a  way  that  the  new  search  graph  is  an  expansion 
of  the  previous  one, 

-  By  having  an  explicit  representation  of  the  forbidden  region  in  configuration 
space  (FULL  cells),  the  method  may  detect  that  no  solution  exists  for  the  original 
problem  at  an  early  stage  of  the  abstraction  process. 

Because  it  seemed  so  much  more  compatible  with  a  hierarchical  path  planning 
approach  than  any  other  existing  method,  we  have  chosen  to  use  the  approximate 
cell  decomposition  method  as  the  core  algorithm  of  our  planning  system. 

1.2.4  Summary 

In  summary,  the  approach  to  path  planning  developed  in  this  thesis  is  based  on  the 
following  arguments  and  ideas: 

•  It  is  important  to  produce  path  planners  that  are  both  efficient  and  well-behaved 
from  the  computational  point  of  view. 

•  An  explicit,  global  representation  of  the  connectivity  of  the  free  space  is  a  key 
element  toward  achieving  well-behavedness  in  path  planning  systems. 

•  Due  to  the  intrinsic  complexity  of  path  planning,  we  propose  a  problem  approx¬ 
imation  approach  that  consists  of  searching  a  space  of  abstraction  problems. 

•  Efficiency  of  searching  the  space  of  abstraction  problems  depends  on  a  tighter 
integration  between  geometry  and  search. 
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•  Approximate  cell  decomposition  provides  a  promising  basis  to  achieve  this  in¬ 
teraction. 


1.3  Overview  of  Issues  and  Results 

We  propose  two  different,  but  complementary,  ways  to  generate  abstraction  problems 
in  path  planning: 

-  One  is  constraint  approximation.  It  consists  of  generating  an  abstraction  of  a 
problem  by  approximating  the  constraints  defining  the  robot’s  free  space. 

•  The  other  is  problem  decomposition.  It  consists  of  decomposing  a  problem  into 
subproblems,  with  each  subproblem  involving  a  lower-dimensional  configuration  space 
than  the  original  problem. 

Constraint  approximation  is  related  to  the  fact  that  path  planning  is  polynomial 
in  the  number  and  the  degree  of  the  algebraic  equations  defining  the  free  space  bound¬ 
ary.  Problem  decomposition  is  related  to  the  strong  presumption  that  path  planning 
requires  exponential  time  in  the  dimension  of  the  configuration  space. 

These  are  two  very  general  ways  of  simplifying  a  problem.  Nevertheless,  their 
application  to  path  planning  raises  many  issues  related  to  the  interaction  between 
geometry  and  search,  whose  in-depth  analysis  has  not  been  made  before.  This  section 
provides  an  overview  of  the  issues  and  the  results  that  will  be  presented  in  more  detail 
in  the  other  chapters  of  this  thesis. 

1.3.1  Constraint  Approximation 

In  the  constreiint  approximation  approach,  we  have  investigated  two  classes  of  issues: 
representation  of  constraints  and  hierarchical  search.  The  first  issue  deals  with  the 
efficient  generation  of  an  abstraction  of  the  problem,  while  taking  advantage  of  the 
information  provided  by  the  constraints.  The  second  issue  concerns  the  efficient 
generation  of  a  solution  to  the  abstract  problem  (or  the  detection  of  the  absence  of 
a  solution),  while  taking  advantage  of  the  previous  search  effort,  if  any.  We  discuss 
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them  in  more  detail  below. 

Constraint  Reformulation  The  boundary  of  the  robot’s  free  space  is  made  of  con¬ 
figurations  where  the  robot  is  in  contact  with  one  or  more  obstacles  in  the  workspace, 
with  no  overlapping  of  the  objects’  interiors.  Its  representation  in  the  form  of  equa¬ 
tions  rATi  be  derived  from  the  equations  representing  the  boundaries  of  the  robot 
and  the  obstacles  [Latombe,  1991].  In  general,  the  equations  representing  the  free 
space  determine  complicated  pieces  of  a  curved  surface,  even  when  the  shapes  of  both 
the  robot  and  the  obstacles  are  fairly  simple.  These  equations  are  the  constraints 
within  which  the  robot’s  motions  should  occur.  The  purpose  of  approximating  these 
constraints  is  to  simplify  the  problem  of  finding  paths  in  the  free  space. 

The  approximate  cell  decomposition  method  represents  the  configuration  space  as 
a  collection  of  rectangloid  cells  labelled  as  EMPTY,  MIXED,  or  FULL.  The  umon  of 
the  EMPTY  cells  is  a  subset  of  the  free  space,  while  the  union  of  the  EMPTY  and 
MIXED  cells  is  a  superset  of  the  free  space.  The  boundaries  of  these  two  unions  are 
approximations  of  the  constraints  on  the  robot’s  motions  in  the  form  of  collections  of 
rectanrular  faces. 

When  we  construct  a  rectangloid  decomposition  of  the  configuration  space,  we 
should  try  to  satisfy  the  following  two  goals,  simultaneously: 

•  The  number  of  ceUs  in  the  decomposition  should  be  minimized,  in  order  to  keep 
the  size  of  the  connectivity  graph  2is  small  as  possible.  This  goal  directly  relates  to 
the  motivation  of  the  hierarchical  strategy:  we  want  the  planner  to  consider  “details 
only  when  necessary. 

•  The  volume  of  the  region  formed  by  the  EMPTY  and  FULL  celk  should  be 
maximized.  This  goal  relates  to  reducing,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  “tmcertain” 
region,  i.e.  the  MIXED  cells.  Clearly,  decomposing  a  MIXED  cell  into  smaller  cells 
would  not  be  useful  if  all  of  these  new  cells  were  MIXED. 

These  two  goals  are  somewhat  conflicting  since  one  obvious  way  to  achieve  the 
second  one  is  to  produce  many  smaU  cells,  which  contradicts  with  the  first  one.  In 
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addition  to  these  two  goals,  the  computational  cost  of  generating  the  decomposition 
should  remain  as  small  as  possible. 

A  simple  method  of  decomposing  the  configuration  space  into  labeled  rectan- 
gloid  cells  is  to  recursively  partition  a  cell  (initially  the  whole  configuration  space  is 
considered  as  a  cell)  into  2”*  ceDs  of  equal  size  where  m  is  the  dimension  of  the  con¬ 
figuration  space  [Faverjon,  1984]  [Ayala  et  al.,  1985]  [Kambhampati  and  Davis,  1986]. 
This  method  is  called  the  “quadtree”  method  or  the  “octree”  method  when  m  =  2 
or  m  =  3,  respectively.  Even  though  this  method  leads  to  a  decomposition  easily 
representable  in  a  tree  structure  of  degree  2”*,  it  tends  to  produce  a  large  number  of 
MIXED  cells.  This  method  belongs  to  a  class  of  cell  decomposition  methods  that  we 
call  “divide-and-label”  methods  (Subsection  2.2.2). 

We  have  developed  a  new  decomposition  method  based  on  constraint  reformu¬ 
lation,  which  provides  significantly  better  experimental  results  than  earlier  decom¬ 
position  techniques.  We  call  our  method  an  “approximate-and-decompose”  method 
because,  in  the  first  phase  of  processing,  it  approximates  every  individual  obstacle  in 
the  configuration  space  as  a  collection  of  rectangloids,  and,  in  the  second  phase,  it 
computes  the  complement  of  all  these  rectangloids,  yielding  the  full  decomposition  of 
the  configuration  space.  Two  types  of  approximation  are  used:  bounding  and  hounded 
approximations.  Unlike  the  divide-and-label  methods,  the  labelling  of  cells  is  a  direct 
by-product  of  the  decomposition  algorithm  and  requires  no  additional  computation. 
Experimental  results  show  that,  compared  to  the  other  approximate  cell  decomposi¬ 
tion  methods,  our  method  generates  fewer  cells  and  the  number  of  cells  it  generates 
grows  slower  when  the  shape  of  the  free  space  becomes  more  complicated. 

Hierarchical  Search  After  a  decomposition  of  the  configuration  space  has  been 
computed,  a  connectivity  graph  can  be  generated  and  searched  using  the  EMPTY 
cells.  Since  the  union  of  these  cells  forms  a  conservative  approximation  of  the  free 
space,  if  a  path  is  found,  it  is  actually  a  free  path,  i.e.  a  solution  path.  However,  the 
connectivity  graph  may  not  contain  a  solution  path,  in  which  case  the  decomposition 
should  be  refined. 
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Refining  the  current  decomposition  of  the  configuration  space  can  be  achieved 
by  decomposing  some  MIXED  cells  into  smaller  rectangloid  cdls  and  labelling  them 
appropriately.  The  first  question  that  arises  is:  which  MIXED  cells  should  be  refined? 
Refining  all  of  them  might  be  qmte  costly  and  not  very  relevant.  A  better  approach 
is  to  generate  and  search  a  connectivity  graph  using  both  the  EMPTY  and  MIXED 
cells;  if  a  path  (sequence  of  cells)  is  found  in  this  graph,  it  focuses  its  attention  on 
the  subset  of  MIXED  cells  that  belong  to  this  path  for  refinement.  Now,  assuming 
that  these  cells  are  refined,  a  new  question  arises:  how  do  we  take  advantage  of  the 
unsuccessful  search  to  guide  the  search  of  the  new  connectivity  graph?  Indeed,  sinc:e 
the  new  graph  is  obtained  by  breaking  down  some  nodes  representing  MIXED  cells  into 
nodes  representing  smaller  cells,  most  of  the  connectivity  graph  remains  unchanged 
and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  computing  time  to  search  it  again  from  scratch.  One  way 
to  proceed  is  to  consider  the  problem  of  finding  a  path  through  each  decomposed 
MIXED  cell  as  a  subproblem  of  the  original  problem  and  to  solve  it  by  searching  the 
connectivity  subgraph  generated  using  the  cells  resulting  from  the  decx>mposition  of 
this  MIXED  cell.  But  then,  how  do  we  combine  the  solutions  of  the  subproblems 
together  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  whole  problem?  And  if  we  fail  to  solve  some  of 
these  subproblems  (perhaps  because  we  focused  our  attention  on  the  wrong  MIXED 
cells),  how  do  we  decide  that  we  may  be  exploring  a  dead-end  and  that  we  should  shift 
our  attention  toward  other  MIXED  cells?  If  this  happens,  we  may  have  to  search  a 
previously  searched  connectivity  graph  for  a  new  path,  raising  yet  another  question: 
while  searching  a  connectivity  graph  for  a  path,  is  there  information  that  we  can 
remember  which  can  be  used  to  accelerate  a  future  seardi  of  the  same  graph?  For 
example,  if  we  discover  that  two  EMPTY  cells  cannot  be  connected  through  a  MIXED 
cell  that  is  adjacent  to  both  of  them,  it  is  probably  a  good  idea  to  remember  that 
fact  and  not  to  explore  that  same  connection  again. 

We  have  developed  a  hier2U'chical  graph  searching  approach  that  embodies  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  above  questions.  This  approach  consists  of  generating  a  hierarchy 
of  connectivity  graphs.  Each  graph  represents  a  one-level  decomposition  of  either 
the  configuration  space  or  a  MIXED  cell.  Compatibility  constraints  are  associated 
with  each  connectivity  graph  to  guarantee  that  the  solutions  generated  in  the  various 
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graphs  match  each  other  to  provide  a  solution  of  the  original  problem.  Furthermore, 
while  they  are  searched,  nodes  of  these  graphs  are  annotated  with  expressions  sum¬ 
marizing  interesting  connectivity  properties  which  can  be  used  to  facilitate  the  search 
of  the  same  graphs  in  the  future.  These  annotations  are  reminiscent  of  the  NOGOOD 
expressions  used  in  truth  maintenance  systems  [Doyle,  1979]. 

1.3.2  Problem  Decomposition 

Problem  decomposition  consists  of  generating  an  abstraction  of  a  path  planning  prob¬ 
lem  by  decomposing  it  into  subproblems,  with  each  subproblem  having  a  lower¬ 
dimensional  configuration  space  than  the  original  problem.  The  key  concern  here 
is  the  interaction  of  the  subproblems.  If  the  interactions  among  the  subproblems  are 
weak  enough,  we  may  expect  that,  most  of  the  time,  we  can  solve  these  problems 
independently  and  combine  their  solutions  to  get  a  solution  of  the  whole  problem. 
However,  the  subproblems  are  usually  not  completely  independent,  and  it  may  happen 
that  the  generated  solutions  may  not  fit  together  to  provide  an  acceptable  solution. 
The  main  issue  is  bow  to  backtreick  intelligently  to  handle  harmful  interaction  among 
subproblems.  If  subproblems  interact  very  strongly,  solving  them  in  a  sequential 
fashion  may  cause  excessive  backtracking.  In  this  case,  another  question  is:  Can 
we  consider  the  interaction  among  subproblems  early  enough,  i.e.  before  we  com¬ 
mit  to  a  specific  solution  for  each  of  them,  so  that  we  avoid  or  reduce  the  need  for 
backtracking?  Both  these  two  cases  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  below. 

Backtracking  Let  us  assume  that  we  solve  subproblems  sequentially,  one  at  a  time. 
We  use  the  solution  generated  for  every  subproblem  as  a  source  of  addition2J  con¬ 
straints  for  subsequent  subproblems.  For  example,  when  planning  the  paths  of  n 
robots,  we  may  consider  them  in  sequence.  Once  a  path  is  found  for  a  robot,  it 
is  considered  as  a  moving  obstacle  by  subsequent  robots.  Treating  solutions  to  the 
solved  subproblems  as  constraints  for  the  not  yet  solved  subproblems  is  one  way  to 
handle  interactions  among  subproblems.  It  works  well  as  long  as  we  succeed  in  solving 
each  subproblem  sequentially.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  a  subproblem  becomes 
over-constraiined.  This  is  discovered  when  we  fail  to  find  a  solution  to  one  of  the 
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subproblems.  As  we  will  see  in  more  detail  in  this  thesis,  some  interactions  among 
subproblems  are  reminiscent  of  the  interactions  that  may  occur  among  subgoals  in 
classical  AI  planning  (e.g.  [Sussman,  1975]  [Nilsson,  1980]). 

One  way  to  recover  from  the  failure  to  solve  a  subproblem  is  to  backtrack  to  a 
previously  solved  subproblem  and  to  solve  it  in  a  different  fashion.  Indeed,  a  differ* 
ent  solution  may  yield  different  constraints  for  subsequent  subproblems.  However, 
blind  chronological  backtracking  would  be  quite  inefficient  since  it  could  often  lead 
to  dianges  that  are  irrelevant  to  the  failure.  Therefore,  the  following  questions  arise 
naturally.  How  can  we  identify  the  subproblems  whose  solutions  are  responsible  for 
over-constraining  the  subproblem  that  we  just  failed  to  solve?  Next,  assuming  that 
we  know  how  to  identify  these  subproblems,  how  should  we  modify  their  solutions 
in  a  way  that  is  relevant  to  the  encountered  failure?  Finally,  what  should  we  re¬ 
member  so  that  we  do  not  loop  through  a  cycle  of  failures?  Similar  questions  arise 
in  logic-based  problem  solvers  (e.g.  [Stallman  and  Sussman,  1977]  [Latombe,  1979]), 
but  now  we  have  to  answer  them  in  a  geometric  context.  This  context  makes  them 
especially  difficult  because  every  path  planning  problem  may  admit  a  continuous  in¬ 
finity  of  solutions.  We  cannot  examine  all  of  them,  and  a  tradeoff  between  efficiency 
and  completeness  of  the  backtracking  algorithm  is  probably  necessary. 

We  have  developed  new  selective  backtracking  tedmiques  for  dealing  with  interac¬ 
tions  among  subproblems.  Interestingly,  these  techniques  are  mainly  built  upon  the 
basic  geometric  algorithms  that  we  use  to  solve  a  subproblem.  For  instance, 
when  we  fail  to  solve  a  subproblem,  we  attempt  to  solve  it  without  considering  the  con¬ 
straints  imposed  by  the  previously  solved  subproblems.  This  simply  leads  to  adding 
cells  in  the  connectivity  graph  of  the  current  subproblem.  If  a  solution  (a  sequence 
of  cells)  is  found,  those  cells  contdned  in  this  solution  which  have  just  been  added  to 
the  connectivity  graph  allow  us  to  identify  previous  solutions  that  are  relevant  to  the 
failure.  On  the  other  hand,  if  no  solution  is  found  with  this  extended  graph,  it  just 
means  that  the  encountered  failure  is  independent  of  the  way  in  which  previous  sub¬ 
problems  have  been  solved,  and  the  planner  can  return  failure  for  the  whole  problem. 
In  a  way  comparable  to  some  AI  planners  (e.g.  [Warren,  1974]  [Waldinger,  1977]),  our 
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planner  may  protect  generated  solutions  from  being  modified  by  subsequent  failures 
in  order  to  avoid  infinite  looping. 

Lesser  Commitment  Experiments  have  shown  that  our  backtracking  techniques 
work  efficiently  as  long  as  the  subproblems  interact  weakly,  which  is  often  the  case  in 
multi-robot  path  planning.  However,  when  this  interaction  increases,  excessive  back¬ 
tracking  becomes  the  main  source  of  inefficiency.  In  multi-robot  planning  problems, 
this  occurs  when  we  increase  the  number  of  robots  in  the  same  workspace.  When  the 
interactions  among  subproblems  become  too  strong,  the  decomposition  into  subprob¬ 
lems  is  probably  no  longer  justified,  and  we  should  rather  try  to  solve  the  original 
problem  as  a  whole  (that  is,  by  considering  a  high-dimensional  configuration  space). 
Before  this  extreme  situation  is  reached,  however,  intermediate  situations  may  be 
handled  by  other  techniques. 

One  of  the  problem  with  solving  subproblems  in  sequence  is  that  it  may  lead  to 
committing  ourselves  too  early  to  specific  solutions  for  some  subproblems.  In  multi¬ 
robot  planning,  for  exaimple,  planning  the  paths  of  the  first  few  robots  may  be  very 
under-constrained,  and  choosing  a  particular  path  for  each  of  them  may  unduly  over¬ 
constrain  the  paths  of  the  other  robots.  One  way  to  avoid  excessive  badctracking  is  to 
avoid  this  early  commitment,  until  sufficient  information  is  made  available  to  select 
specific  paths  reliably.  This  corresponds  to  applying  a  least-commitment  strategy  to 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  interactions  among  subproblems. 

However,  although  the  least-commitment  idea  is  intuitively  attractive,  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  path  planning  problems  is  fax  from  straightforward.  It  raises  two  basic 
questions.  When  we  consider  subproblems  sequentially  and  we  generate  a  specific 
solution  for  each  of  them,  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  represent  the  constraints  that  this 
solution  applies  to  the  subproblems  that  are  still  pending.  But,  if  we  avoid  com¬ 
mitting  ourselves  to  specific  solutions,  how  should  these  constraints  be  generated  and 
represented?  And  next,  how  should  the  consistency  among  the  constraints  be  checked 
and  enforced?  Indeed,  it  is  weU-known  that,  while  “2-consistenqr’’  can  be  checked 
rather  efficiently,  verifying  full  consistency  requires  exponential  time  in  the  number  of 
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subproblems  (i.e.  the  number  of  paths  in  our  case)  [Mackworth  and  Freuder,  1984]. 
This  is  equivalent  to  planning  paths  for  multiple  objects  in  the  Cartesian  product  of 
the  configuration  spaces  of  these  objects. 

To  address  these  questions,  we  have  developed  a  lesser-commitment  approach 
that  combines  local  consistency  checking  algorithms  and  the  selective  badctracking 
method  discussed  earlier.  In  this  approach,  we  also  consider  the  subproblems  sequen¬ 
tially.  For  each  subproblem,  the  approximate  cell  decomposition  method  gives  us  a 
set  of  solutions  in  the  form  of  a  sequence  of  EMPTY  cells  which  we  call  a  “chan¬ 
nel”.  The  difference  is  that  we  do  not  transform  this  channel  into  a  specific  path 
immediately.  This  means  that  we  only  commit  ourselves  to  a  class  of  solutions  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  channel,  but  not  to  a  single  path  in  this  diannel  (hence,  the  term 
“lesser-commitment”).  After  finding  channels  for  all  subproblems,  we  analyze  the 
interactions  among  these  channels.  Intuitively,  two  channels  interact  if  they  contain 
paths  along  which  the  corresponding  robots  collide.  When  an  interaction  is  detected, 
we  locally  reduce  the  size  of  the  channels.  If  the  interaction  cannot  be  removed, 
backtracking  is  invoked  to  generate  an  alternative  channel. 

1.3.3  Summary 

In  this  thesis  we  investigate  two  different,  but  complementary,  approaches  for  gener¬ 
ating  abstractions  of  path  planning  problems: 

•  constraint  approximation  generates  an  abstraction  of  a  path  planning  problem 
by  approximating  the  constraints  defining  the  robot’s  free  space. 

•  problem  decomposition  generates  an  abstraction  of  a  path  planning  problem  by 
decomposing  it  into  a  number  of  subproblems  each  with  a  lower- dimensional 
configuration  space. 

The  key  technical  issues  explored  in  this  thesis  are: 

•  approximate  cell  decomposition, 

•  hierarchical  search, 
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•  selective  backtracking, 

•  lesser-commitment. 


1.4  Applications 

Path  planning  has  many  potential  applications  in  robotics,  design,  simulation  and 
graphic  animation.  In  this  thesis  we  illustrate  the  methods  that  we  have  developed 
in  the  context  of  two  applications:  mobile  robot  navigation  (motion  planning)  and 
pipe  layout  design  (pipe  routing).  With  respect  to  mobile  robot  navigation  we  have 
developed  a  path  planner  for  a  rigid  object  that  translates  and  rotates  in  the  plane. 
This  planner  generates  successive  approximations  of  the  constraints  on  the  robot’s 
motion  in  its  configuration  sp2ice.  It  incorporates  the  techniques  introduced  in  Sub¬ 
section  1.3.1.  With  respect  to  pipe  layout  design,  we  have  developed  a  sequential  pipe 
router  and  a  parallel  pipe  router.  Both  routers  cope  with  the  high-dimensionahty  of 
the  problem  by  dividing  it  into  a  set  of  subproblems  each  consisting  of  the  routing  of 
one  pipe.  These  routers  incorporate  the  techniques  introduced  in  Subsection  1.3.2. 

1.4.1  Mobile  Robot  Navigation 

An  autonomous  robot  must  be  equipped  with  a  navigation  system  that  plans  and 
monitors  the  motions  of  the  robot.  Such  a  system  typically  fociises  on  how  to  make 
the  robot  achieve  a  specified  goal  configuration  from  its  current  initial  configuration. 
Actually,  a  sequence  of  goal  configurations  is  usually  inferred  from  a  high-level  de¬ 
scription  of  the  task  to  be  accomplished  by  the  robot.  For  example,  a  person  may 
request  the  robot  to  bring  him/her  a  cup  of  coffee.  Such  a  task  requires  (at  least) 
ax:hieving  two  goal  configurations  in  sequence,  one  located  near  the  coffee  machine 
and  the  other  close  to  the  person.  An  important  step  toward  generating  a  motion 
plan  is  to  generate  a  path  connecting  the  initial  to  the  goal  configuration.  This  does 
not  mean  that  this  path  is  the  motion  plan.  Indeed,  reaction  to  unexpected  obstacles 
and  imperfect  low-level  control  may  lead  the  robot  to  follow  a  slightly  different  path. 
However,  it  is  an  essential  piece  of  information  to  be  used  by  the  rest  of  the  navigation 
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system.  For  instance,  it  may  be  used  to  identify  important  landmarks  and  generate 
a  sensory  plain  to  monitor  the  execution  of  the  motion. 

In  fact,  because  a  generated  free  path  may  not  be  the  motion  plan  to  be  executed, 
the  navigation  system  may  invoke  the  path  planner  multiple  times  with  various  con¬ 
straints  in  order  to  obtain  several  possible  paths.  For  instance,  the  navigation  system 
may  look  for  a  free  path  that  also  allows  the  sensors  to  detect  a  sufficient  number  of 
environmental  landmarks  in  order  to  facilitate  the  monitoring  of  the  motion.  Hence, 
the  path  planner  is  embedded  in  a  larger  system  (the  navigation  systan),  requiring 
that  it  be  efficient  and  reliable  (i.e.  well-behaved). 

The  configuration  space  of  a  mobile  robot  is  typically  a  three-dimensionzd  sub¬ 
space  of  X  5^  (where  5^  denotes  the  unit  circle).  Two  dimensions  correspond 
to  translational  degrees  of  freedom;  the  third  dimension  corresponds  to  a  rotational 
degree  of  freedom.  In  that  context,  we  have  developed  a  hierarchical  path  planner 
that  generates  abstraction  problems  by  approximating  the  constr2unts  defining  the 
robot’s  free  space.  This  planner  incorporates  the  constraint  representation  and  hier¬ 
archical  search  techniques  introduced  in  Subsection  1.3.1.  It  is  intended  for  a  single 
mobile  robot,  and  it  does  not  use  problem  decomposition  as  the  other  means  to  gen¬ 
erate  abstraction  problems.  Our  path  planner  has  been  used  successfully  as  part  of  a 
contingency-toler2int  robot  navigation  system  [Choi,  Zhu  and  Latombe,  1989]  [Choi 
and  Latombe,  1991]  developed  for  the  GOFER  project  in  the  Stanford  Computer 
Science  Robotics  Laboratory  [Caloud  et  al.,  1990].  This  navigation  system  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  fact  that  our  planner  generates  channels.  These  channels  are  directly 
used  by  the  navigation  system  to  keep  some  freedom  of  choice  at  execution  time  so 
as  to  avoid  small  unexpected  obstacles. 

Besides  its  application  to  robot  navigation,  our  planner  could  also  find  applica¬ 
tion,  say,  in  construction  and  maintenance  planning  of  civil  engineering  facilities  (e.g. 
power  plants)  where  reasoning  about  accessibility  is  important.  For  example,  in  gen¬ 
erating  a  maintenance  plan  for  a  nuclear  power  plant,  one  has  to  determine  free  paths 
for  removing  equipment  for  off-site  repair.  When  no  paths  exist,  one  may  hypothesize 
additional  component  removals  and  run  the  planner  again,  until  collision-free  paths 
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for  the  pieces  of  equipment  to  be  repaired  are  found.  Also,  by  running  the  path  plan¬ 
ner  on  multiple  simulation  problems  during  the  design  of  a  plant  fadlity,  one  could 
produce  a  better  design  that  facilitates  both  the  construction  and  the  future  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  plant  (conc\irrent  engineering).  Although  path  planning  has  seldom 
been  applied  to  such  domains  so  far  (with  a  few  exceptions  such  as  the  CAD  system 
developed  in  Toshiba  [Kondo  and  Ohtomi,  1991]),  our  plamner  has  been  designed  to 
help  solve  the  kind  of  problems  mentioned  above.  In  particular,  it  can  plan  the  path 
of  non-convex  “robots”. 

Figure  1.1  shows  paths  generated  by  our  planner  for  a  variety  of  “robots”  and 
workspaces. 

1.4.2  Pipe  Layout  Design 

The  Pipe  Layout  Design  (PLD)  problem  consists  of  finding  the  layout  of  pipes  in  a 
two-dimensional  or  a  three-dimensionail  workspace.  The  pipes  must  connect  terminals 
(or  nozzles)  of  given  locations  and  avoid  collision  with  obstacles  (machines,  wadis, 
structure)  of  given  locations  and  shapes.  The  layout  must  often  satisfy  additional 
constraints  related  to  the  process  carried  out  in  the  pipes  (e.g.  a  water  pipe  should  not 
be  hanged  above  any  electrical  equipment)  and  to  the  design  of  mechanical  support 
for  the  pipes  (e.g.  pipes  should  traverse  designated  structures  providing  support),  as 
well  as  to  the  constructability  and  the  ease  of  operation  and  m2dntenance  of  the  pipe 
system  designed  (e.g.  valves  should  be  accessible).  Furthermore,  there  are  optimality 
criteria  regarding  the  length  and  number  of  turns  of  the  pipes  which  should  be  taken 
into  account. 

PLD  is  a  problem  of  major  significance  in  chemical,  refinery,  and  power  plant 
design  [Gunn  and  Al-Asadi,  1987],  and  in  ship  and  submarine  design  [Wangdahl, 
1974]  [Sheridan,  1976].  It  is  complex  and  time  consuming  due  to  the  large  number  of 
pipes  and  constraints  involved.  It  often  requires  many  iterations  before  a  satisfactory 
design  can  be  obtained.  Therefore,  any  progress  toward  automating  PLD  will  benefit 
these  industries  in  terms  of  higher  quality,  reduced  cost,  and  shorter  tum-around  time. 
The  PLD  problem  is  well  suited  for  exploring  the  problem  decomposition  approach 
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because  the  large  number  of  pipes  (from  hundreds  to  thousands)  involved  in  a  pipe 
routing  problem,  in  contrast  to  a  few  robots  involved  in  a  multiple  robot  navigation 
problem,  provides  a  rich  example  for  studying  subproblem  inter2ictions. 

We  have  developed  a  pipe  router  that  applies  an  approximate  cell  decomposition 
method  to  generate  pipe  routes.  Since  there  are  usually  many  routes  to  generate,  the 
configuration  space  of  the  overall  problem  has  a  high  dinoension.  We  cope  with  this 
difficulty  by  considering  each  pipe  separately,  hence  decomposing  the  original  prob¬ 
lem  into  subproblems  which  have  a  lower-dimensional  configuration  space.  Our  pipe 
router  makes  use  of  the  backtracking  and  lesser-commitment  techniques  introduced  in 
Subsection  1.3.2  to  deal  with  interaction  among  pipes.  Figure  1.2  shows  an  example 
of  a  pipe  layout  generated  by  the  implemented  pipe  router  described  in  Chapter  4. 

The  basic  pipe  routing  problem  studied  in  this  thesis  is  defined  in  Section  3.1 
and  is  a  simplification  of  the  more  complex  pipe  layout  design  problem  described 
above.  In  this  basic  pipe  routing  problem,  we  are  only  concerned  with  connecting 
the  terminals  with  pipes  and  we  ignore  other  design  constraints  on  the  pipes  (e.g. 
process  constraints  and  structural  constraints)  that  are  important  for  most  practical 
pipe  layout  design  problems.  [Zhu  and  Latombe,  1991b]  describes  a  pipe  layout  design 
system  that  incorporates  these  other  design  constraints  into  the  routing  algorithms 
developed  in  this  thesis. 

The  problem  of  pipe  routing  hats  been  addressed  previously  in  several  pipe  layout 
design  systems.  In  the  appendix,  we  provide  a  brief  review  of  these  systems.  In  a 
related  domain,  VLSI  and  PCB  design,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  effort  aimed 
at  developing  efficient  routing  systems.  A  review  of  VLSI  routing  is  also  given  in  the 
appendix. 


1.5  Limitations 

The  advantage  of  the  problem  abstraction  approach  is  intuitively  obvious,  and  the 
experimental  results  obtained  with  the  two  implemented  systems  provide  additional 
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Figure  1.2:  An  example  of  the  pipe  routing  problem 
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evidence  of  this  value.  Nevertheless,  this  approach  and  the  techniques  we  have  devel¬ 
oped  to  implement  it  have  some  limitations  that  should  be  mentioned. 

Constraint  approximation  as  a  way  to  generate  abstraction  problems  can  work 
well  if  the  space  is  relatively  uncluttered,  so  that  a  rather  gross  approximation  of  the 
obstacles  stiU  leaves  enough  free  space  for  the  robot  to  navigate  through.  If  this  is 
not  the  case,  we  may  have  to  generate  an  excessive  number  of  abstraction  problems 
in  order  to  approximate  the  obstacles  accurately  enough  to  find  a  solution.  Hence, 
the  cost  of  generating  and  solving  these  abstraction  problems  may  be  larger  than  the 
cost  of  solving  the  original  problem. 

Problem  decomposition  is  efficient  only  if  the  original  problem  is  decomposable 
into  weakly  interacting  subproblems.  If  the  interaction  sunong  the  subproblems  in¬ 
creases,  the  decomposition  becomes  artificial,  and  the  number  of  backtracking  opera¬ 
tions  may  become  impractical,  even  when  lesser-commitment  techniques  are  combined 
with  selective  bau:ktracking  algorithms. 

These  limitations  may  affect  the  well-behavedness  of  a  path  planner  based  on  the 
problem  abstraction  approach.  In  general,  if  the  solutions  to  the  original  problem 
are  abundant,  so  that  there  may  exist  a  problem  abstraction  that  is  much  simpler 
than  the  original  problem  and  it  contains  a  non-empty  subset  of  the  solutions,  then 
the  problem  approximation  approach  is  very  efficient.  But  as  the  set  of  solutions  to 
the  original  problem  decreases,  the  performance  of  the  problem  abstraction  approach 
degrades  accordingly.  For  a  path  planner  based  on  the  problem  abstraction  approach, 
one  possible  remedy  would  be  to  switch  to  an  exeict  and  complete  method  when  it 
has  failed  to  find  a  solution  (or  the  absence  of  solution)  after  a  pre-specified  amoimt 
of  time. 

The  above  limitations  are  inherent  to  the  problem  abstraction  approach.  There 
are  other  limitations  related  to  the  specific  algorithms  that  we  have  developed  to 
implement  this  approach.  For  example,  the  choice  of  rectangloid  cells  used  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  configuration  space  imposes  a  limitation  on  how  accurately  we 
can  approximate  the  free  space  with  a  given  number  of  cells;  in  sequential  routing. 
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the  backtracking  algorithm  treats  each  pipe  as  a  unit  and  thus  it  sometimes  fails  to 
find  a  solution  even  though  one  exists;  etc.  These  limitations  also  have  impact  on 
the  behavior  of  the  path  planning  systems.  These  limitations  and  their  impact  are 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  chapters  where  the  algorithms  are  described. 


1.6  Summary  and  Outline 

In  this  thesis,  we  address  the  problem  of  designing  path  planning  algorithms  that  are 
both  efficient  and  reliable.  We  propose  a  novel  approach  for  solving  path  planning 
problems  which  consists  of  finding  and  solving  an  appropriate  abstraction  of  the 
original  problem  by  searching  a  space  of  possible  abstractions.  We  argue  that  in  order 
for  this  approach  to  be  efficient,  a  tighter  integration  between  geometric  reasoning 
algorithms  and  search  algorithms  is  critical. 

This  thesis  is  devoted  to  developing  evidence  to  support  this  argument.  In  partic¬ 
ular,  this  thesis  explores  two  approaches  for  generating  abstractions  of  path  planning 
problems,  the  constraint  approximation  approach  and  the  problem  decomposition 
approach.  The  thesis  focuses  on  the  many  issues  raised  by  our  attempt  to  develop 
algorithms  that  more  tightly  integrate  geometry  with  search.  The  core  of  the  thesis 
is  organized  into  three  chapters. 

In  chapter  2  we  focus  our  study  on  the  constraint  approximation  approach  in 
the  context  of  robot  motion  planning.  In  this  chapter  we  develop  a  new  method  for 
approximate  cell  decomposition  based  on  constraint  reformulation  techniques  and  an 
efficient  hierardiical  search  algorithm  with  error  discovery  and  recording  mechanism. 
In  chapters  3  and  4  we  explore  the  problem  decomposition  approach  in  the  context  of 
pipe  routing.  In  chapter  3  we  describe  a  sequential  routing  algorithm  with  selective 
backtracking  which  can  deal  with  weak  subproblem  interactions  efficiently.  In  chapter 
4  we  present  a  parallel  routing  algorithm  based  on  constraint  propagation  techniques 
which  provides  a  more  effective  way  for  dealing  with  stronger  subproblem  interactions. 

In  each  of  these  three  chapters  we  discuss  the  various  issues  underlying  the  ap¬ 
proach  and  the  tediniques  which  we  have  developed  to  address  these  issues.  We 
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also  describe  the  implementation  of  these  techniques  in  a  path  planning  system  for  a 
two-dimensional  polygonal  robot  allowed  to  translate  and  rotate  (in  Chapter  2)  and 
in  a  pipe  routing  system  for  routing  multiple  pipes  in  a  three-dimensional  space  (in 
Chapters  3  and  4).  We  present  experimental  results  obtained  with  these  implemented 
systems. 

The  appendix  contains  a  survey  of  related  work  on  pipe  routing  and  VLSI  routing. 


Chapter  2 

Hierarchical  Path  Planning 


In  this  chapter  we  explore  the  constraint  approximation  appro2u:h  for  generating  prob¬ 
lem  abstractions  in  the  context  of  a  mobile  robot  path  planning  system.  The  robot 
is  modeled  as  a  planar  rigid  object  that  can  translate  and  rotate  heely  in  a  two- 
dimensional  workspace.  The  path  planning  method  used  is  the  approximate  cell 
decomposition  method.  A  problem  abstraction  is  generated  by  approximating  the 
constraints  defining  the  robot’s  free  space.  The  two  key  issues  addressed  in  this  chap¬ 
ter  are  ceU  decomposition  and  search.  With  respect  to  ceD  decomposition,  we  have 
developed  a  set  of  new  algorithms  based  on  "constraint  reformulation”  techniques 
that  result  in  a  more  efficient  decomposition  of  the  robot’s  free  space.  With  respect 
to  search,  we  propose  new  hierarchical  search  algorithms  that  take  advantage  of  previ¬ 
ous,  unsuccessful  search  effort.  These  algorithms  are  implemented  in  a  path  planner. 
Based  on  our  experiments  on  a  variety  of  examples  and  taking  into  account  the  relative 
speed  of  the  computers,  this  planner  is  significantly  (approximately  10  times)  faster 
than  previous  planners  based  on  the  same  approximate  cell  decomposition  approach. 

This  chapter  is  organized  as  follows.  In  Section  2.1  we  specify  the  problem  and  give 
a  detailed  overview  of  the  approximate  cell  decomposition  approach.  In  Sections  2.2 
and  2.3  we  investigate  the  cell  decomposition  and  graph  searching  problems,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  we  describe  in  detail  the  new  algorithms  which  we  developed.  In  Section 
2.4  we  present  some  of  the  experiments  that  we  conducted  with  the  implemented 
planner.  In  Section  2.5  we  discuss  the  limitations  of  the  algorithms  developed  in  this 
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chapter  and  suggest  possible  remedies.  In  Section  2.6  we  summarize  the  results. 


2.1  Problem  and  Approach 

2.1.1  The  Path  Planning  Problem 

The  path  planning  problem  discussed  in  this  chapter  consists  of  finding  a  collision-free 
continuous  path  for  a  planar  rigid  robot  A  between  an  initial  configuration  (position 
and  orientation)  qj„,t  and  a  goal  configuration  q^oo/*  Tfi®  robot  is  allowed  to  translate 
and  rotate  in  a  two-dimensional  workspace  W,  which  is  populated  by  a  set  of  obstacles, 
Bi  (i  =  1,  Both  the  robot  £ind  the  obstacles  are  polygons. 


Figure  2.1:  An  example  of  a  path  planning  problem 


We  formulate  the  path  planning  problem  as  follows: 

Given  the  geometry  of  A  and  the  5,’s,  the  locations  of  the  B,’s,  and 
qinit  and  q^oai  of  A,  find  a  continuous  path  connecting  qmit  to  q^oa/  while 
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avoiding  collision  between  A  and  the  B,’s. 

Figure  2.1  illustrates  a  typical  example  of  this  class  of  path  planning  problems, 
together  with  a  solution  path. 

2.1.2  Notion  of  Configuration  Space 

A  configuration  of  is  a  specification  of  the  position  of  every  point  of  A  relative  to 
a  fixed  coordinate  system  embedded  in  the  workspace  >V.  If  .4  is  a  single  planar  rigid 
object  that  is  allowed  to  translate  and  rotate,  its  configuration  can  be  specified  by  the 
triplet  {x,y,e),  where  x  and  y  are  the  coordinates  of  a  reference  point  Oa  chosen 
in  A  and  ^  is  an  angle  modulo  27r  defining  the  orientation  of  A.  The  configuration 
space  (or  C-space)  C  of  is  the  set  of  all  of  its  configurations.  The  subset  of  W 
occupied  by  A  at  configuration  q  is  denoted  by  .4(q). 

Each  obstacle  Bi  maps  in  C  as  a  closed  region  denoted  by  CBi  and  called  C- 
obstacles.  This  region  is  defined  by: 

CBi  =  {q  €  C  /  .4(q)  n  Bi  ^  0}. 


The  region: 

Cfrcc^e-  U 

•€[l,n] 

is  called  the  free  space.  A  collision-free  path  (more  simply,  a  free  path)  is  any 
continuous  map  t  :  (0, 1]  — ♦  C/ree- 

CBi  is  ^  three-dimensional  volume  in  C  (Figure  2.2)  whose  cross-section  at  any 
orientation  6  is  defined  by  [Lozano-Perez,  1983]. 

CB<(^)  =  Bi  ©.4(0,0,^) 

where  .4(0,0,^)  denotes  the  region  occupied  by  A  at  configuration  (0,0,^)  and  0  is 
the  symbol  for  the  Minkowski  difference  {AQB  =  {a  -  b  \  a  e  A,b  £  B}).  Since 
A  and  Bi  are  polygons,  CBi{0)  is  also  a  polygon.  Each  edge  of  this  polygon  is  the 
locus  of  Oa  when  A  translates  at  a  fixed  orientation  6  in  such  a  way  that  an  edge 
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(resp.  a  vertex)  of  A  stays  in  contact  with  a  vertex  (resp.  an  edge)  of  B,-  (see  Figure 
2.2).  A  contact  between  an  edge  of  A  and  a  vertex  of  Bi  is  called  a  Type  A  contact. 
When  A  rotates  slightly,  the  corresponding  edge  of  CBi  rotates  by  the  same  an^e.  A 
contact  between  a  vertex  of  A  and  an  edge  of  B,  is  called  a  Type  B  contact.  When 
A  rotates  slightly,  the  corresponding  edge  of  CB,-  translates. 


Workspace  Configuration  Space 


Figure  2.2:  A  C-Obstacle 


Therefore,  the  C-obstacle  CBi  is  a  three-dimensional  volume  bounded  by  patches 
of  ruled  surfaces,  which  we  call  C-facets.  Each  C-facet  is  generated  by  a  straight 
line  segment  of  variable  length,  which  remains  parallel  to  the  xy  pl2tne  and  which 
translates  and/or  rotates.  A  C-faw:et  created  by  a  contact  of  Type  A  (resp.  T3rpe 
B)  is  called  a  Type  A  (resp.  Type  B)  C-facet.  Each  C-facet  is  comprised  between 
two  limit  orientations,  beyond  which  the  contact  that  creates  the  C-facet  is  no  longer 
feasible. 

The  geometry  of  CB,-,  when  A  and  B  are  polygons,  is  studied  in  depth  in  various 
publications,  e.g.  [Lozano-Perez,  1983]  [Donald,  1984]  [Avnaim  and  Boissoimat,  1988] 
[Brost,  1989].  If  A  and  B,-  are  both  convex  polygons,  CB,-  is  bounded  by  0(n>n5) 
C-facets,  where  and  ns  are  the  number  of  edges  of  A  and  B,  respectively.  If 
A  and  B  are  non-convex,  CB  has  C-facets  in  the  worst  case  [Avnaim  and 

Boissonnat,  1988]. 
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2.1.3  Rectangloid  Decomposition 

In  the  following,  we  will  assume,  without  practical  loss  of  generality,  that  the  range 
of  possible  values  for  x  and  y  (the  coordinates  of  0^)  are  closed  intervals  [xmim  Xmax] 
and  [ymtniymo*]-  We  represent  C  as  a  closed  rectangloid 

^  ~  mtn  j  ^  [ymin  5  ymox]  X  [0, 2ir]  C  R 

with  the  two  cross-sections  at  ^  =  0  and  9  =  2‘k  procedurally  identified. 

Let  K  be  a  rectangloid  of  the  form: 

[xi,X2]  X  [yi,y2]  X  [^1,^2]  Q  K,. 

We  define  a  rectangloid  decomposition  of  k  as  a  collection  of  rectangloids, 
such  that: 

1.  K  is  equal  to  the  union  of  the  «j,  i.e.: 

n 

K  =  U  Ky 
3=1 


2.  The  /Cj  are  non-overlapping:^ 

y;i,;2  €  [l,n],  ji  ^  32  :  n  int{Kj^)  =  0. 

Each  rectangloid  Kj  is  called  a  cell  of  k  in  the  decomposition.  Two  cdls  and 
Kjj  axe  adjacent  iff  their  intersection  is  not  a  set  of  measure  zero  in  R^,  i.e.  the 
intersection  of  two  of  their  faces  is  a  surface  of  non-zero  area.  (The  intersection  is 
computed  by  taking  into  account  that  the  cross-sections  at  0  and  2jr  are  identified.) 

A  cell  Kj  is  classified  as: 

-  EMPTY,  iff  its  interior  int[Kj)  intersects  no  C-obstacle,  i.e.  int(Kj)n\JiCBi  =  0; 

-  FULL,  iff  Kj  is  entirely  contained  in  the  union  of  the  C-obstacles,  i.e.  Kj  C 

^Throughout  this  thesis,  we  say  that  two  closed  sets  are  non-overlapping  iff  their  interiors  do  not 
intersect. 
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-  MIXED,  otherwise. 

Given  an  initial  coniiguration 


and  a  goal  configuration 

^00/  “  goahV goal  goal) i 

a  sequence  of  EMPTY  cells  Kk,  where  =  1,  ...,p  in  a  rectangloid  decomposition  of  K 
is  called  an  EMPTY  channel  iff  it  satisfies  the  following  three  properties: 

{.^goahygoah^goal)  G 

-  Vifc  e  [i,p  —  1] :  Kit  and  /c*+i  are  adjacent. 


Let  be  an  EMPTY  channel.  Any  path  connecting  j/inu,  to 

i^goai,  Vgoai,  ^goai)  and  lying  entirely  in  the  interior  of  k*  is  a  free  path.  Such  a 
path  can  easily  be  constructed  as  an  open  polygonal  line.  If  necessary,  it  may  also  be 
smoothed  by  fitting  spline  curves  [Kant  and  Zucker,  1986a]. 


A  sequence  of  EMPTY  and  MIXED  cells  A:  =  1,  ...,p,  is  called  a  MIXED  chan¬ 
nel,  iff  it  has  the  same  three  properties  as  stated  above.  A  MIXED  channel  may 
contain  a  free  path  connecting  the  initial  to  the  goal  configuration,  but  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  this  is  the  case. 


2.1.4  Hierarchical  Path  Planning 

Hierarchical  path  planning  attempts  to  generate  an  EMPTY  channel  by  iteratively 
applying  the  following  two  steps:  decomposition  and  search.  Therefore  it  constructs 
successive  rectangloid  decompositions  of  AC  and  searches  through  the  sets  of  cells  tmtil 
an  EMPTY  channel  has  been  extracted. 

Let  Vi,  I  =  0,1,...,  denote  the  successive  decompositions  of  AC,  with  Vq  =  {AC}. 
Each  decomposition  Pi,  /  >  0,  is  obtained  from  the  previous  one,  Pi-i,  by  decompos¬ 
ing  one  or  several  MIXED  cells,  the  other  cells  being  unchanged. 
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Whenever  a  decomposition  Pi,  /  >  0,  is  generated  and  its  cells  are  labelled 
EMPTY,  FULL,  and  MIXED,  an  undirected  graph  denoted  by  CGi  is  constructed: 

•  The  nodes  of  CGi  are  the  EMPTY  and  MIXED  cells  in  Vi. 

-  Any  two  nodes  are  connected  by  a  link  iff  they  are  adjacent. 

This  graph  is  called  the  cell-connectivity  graph,  or  eg,  of  the  decomposition 

Vu 

Once  constructed*,  the  graph  CGi  is  searched  for  an  EMPTY  or  MIXED  channel. 
Three  outcomes  are  possible: 

1.  An  EMPTY  channel  is  found.  Then,  the  planner  returns  success. 

2.  No  EMPTY  or  MIXED  channel  is  found.  Then,  the  planner  returns  failure. 

3.  A  MIXED  channel  is  found,  but  not  an  EMPTY  channel. 

In  the  third  case,  the  planner  proceeds  recursively  by  decomposing  the  MIXED 
cells  contained  in  the  MIXED  channel.  Hence,  the  planner  iteratively  rdines  the 
“interesting”  areas. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  union  of  the  C-obstacles  forms  a  manifold  with  boundary, 
i.e.,  every  point  of  this  manifold  admits  a  ndghborhood  that  is  topologically  equiva¬ 
lent  to  either  an  open  ball  or  a  half  plane.  This  assumption  allows  us  to  preclude  the 
pathological  cases  shown  in  Figure  2.3  where  two  C-obstacle  regions  are  connected  by 
a  point,  a  line,  or  a  plane.  Under  this  assumption  the  planning  process  sketched  above 
can  be  made  complete  -  i.e.,  guaranteed  to  terminate  successfully,  whenever  a  free 
path  exists,  and  to  return  failure,  otherwise.  This  requires  that  some  simple  details 
of  the  algorithms  be  worked  out  appropriately.  However,  for  an  unknown  problem, 
there  is  no  time  bound  on  the  process,  since  there  is  no  lower  bound  on  the  size  of 
the  cells  which  may  have  to  be  generated. 

The  worst-case  time  complexity  can  be  bounded  at  the  expense  of  completeness, 

2  Actually,  the  graph  is  a  by-product  of  the  decomposition  and  is  constructed  concurrently  with 
the  decomposition. 
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Figure  2.3:  Pathological  cases 


by  iinposing  constraints  on  the  decomposition  of  any  MIXED  cell  k.  One  possible 
constraint  is  that  the  total  volume  of  the  EMPTY  and  FULL  cells  extracted  from  k 
be  greater  than  a  predefined  ratio  of  the  volume  of  Kj  in  addition,  every  MIXED  cell 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  k  which  has  any  of  its  dimensions  (side  length) 
smaller  than  a  predefined  value  is  relabelled  FULL.  Another  possible  constraint  is 
that  every  generated  cell  should  have  its  dimensions  greater  than  pre-specified  val¬ 
ues.  The  choice  of  the  constraints  on  the  decomposition  of  a  MIXED  cell  typically 
depends  on  the  decomposition  technicjue.  If  the  decomposition  algorithm  fails  to  find 
a  decomposition  of  k  satisfying  the  constraint,  k  is  said  to  be  non-decomposable  and 
is  re-labelled  FULL. 

If  constraints  are  imposed  on  MIXED  cell  decomposition,  it  is  no  longer  guaranteed 
that  a  free  path  is  found,  whenever  one  such  path  exists.  However,  the  planner  can 
be  made  “resolution-complete”,  i.e.  if  an  EMPTY  channel  exists  at  the  resolution 
determined  by  the  constraints,  it  will  be  found. 

If  the  C-obstacle  region  is  not  a  manifold  with  boundary,  then,  in  the  absence 
of  constraints  on  the  decomposition  of  MIXED  cells,  the  planning  process  may  loop 
£Qj'gvgr_  The  constraints  given  above  provide  a  way  to  guarantee  the  tei mination  of 
the  planning  process  in  bounded  time. 

In  the  presence  of  uncertainty  in  robot  control,  a  minimal  size  requirement  may 
also  have  to  be  imposed  both  on  the  cells  in  a  channel  and  on  the  intersection  of 
two  successive  cells  in  the  channel,  in  order  to  allow  the  robot  to  move  safely  despite 
control  error. 
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2.1.5  Issues 

Despite  the  concq)tu2J  simplicity  of  the  two  main  steps  of  the  above  approach  (cell 
decomposition  and  graph  searching),  thdr  efficient  implementation  raises  delicate 
questions  not  thoroughly  addressed  in  previous  work.  In  our  research,  we  found 
that  efficiency  can  be  drastically  increased  by  shifting  from  naive  answers  to  these 
questions  to  more  sophisticated  ones. 

The  issue  raised  by  cell  decomposition  is  how  to  maximize  the  volume  of  the 
EMPTY  and  FULL  cells  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  a  MIXED  cell,  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  to  find  a  path  (or  the  absence  of  a  path)  as  quickly  as  possible.  In 
particular,  the  classical  blind  2’”-tree  (e.g.,  quadtree,  octree)  decomposition  technique 
mentioned  in  Chapter  1  has  the  drawback  of  decomposing  many  MIXED  cells  into 
smaller  MIXED  cells.  We  propose  below  a  new  "constraint  reformulation”  technique, 
which  provides  much  better  experimental  results  than  earlier  decomposition  tech¬ 
niques.  It  consists  of  approximating  the  obstacles  intersecting  with  the  MIXED  cell 
to  be  decomposed  with  a  collection  of  rectangloids,  and  computing  the  complement  of 
these  rectangloids  in  the  cell.  Two  types  of  approximation  are  used,  “bounding”  and 
^uounaed”  approximations.  The  first  is  used  to  produce  EMPTY  cells,  the  second  to 
produce  FULL  cells.  This  technique  is  discussed  in  Section  2.2. 

The  issue  raised  by  graph  searching  is  how  to  take  auivantage  of  unsuccessful 
search  work  done  at  prior  levels  of  approximation  in  order  to  guide  the  current  level 
of  search,  since  most  of  the  search  graph  remains  the  same  from  one  level  to  the  next 
(only  the  portions  of  the  graph  which  correspond  to  the  newly  decomposed  MIXED 
cells  are  modified).  We  propose  a  set  of  search  techniques  based  on  appropriate 
representation  of  the  search  graph  and  on  the  recording  of  failure  conditions.  These 
techniques,  inspired  from  those  implemented  in  dependency-directed  backtracking 
systems  [Stallman  and  Sussman,  1977]  [Latombe,  1979],  help  the  path  planner  to 
avoid  repeating  the  same  mistakes  several  times.  These  hierarchical  search  techniques 
are  discussed  in  Section  2.3. 
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2.2  Cell  Decomposition 

2.2.1  Issue 

The  issue  considered  in  this  section  is  that  of  generating  a  “good”  rectangloid  de¬ 
composition  of  a  given  MIXED  cell  k.  For  the  efficiency  of  the  planning 

process,  the  generated  decomposition  should  simultaneously  satisfy  the  following  two 
goals: 


•  The  number  of  cells  in  the  decomposition  should  be  reasonably  small,  in  order 
to  keep  the  size  of  the  search  graph  as  small  as  possible. 

•  The  volume  of  the  EMPTY  and  FULL  cells  should  be  large  relative  to  the  total 
volume  of  K. 

These  two  goals  may  conflict  since  one  obvious  way  to  achieve  the  second  goal 
is  to  produce  many  small  cells,  which  contradicts  with  the  first  one.  An  empirical 
quantitative  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  decomposition  of  a  cell  may  be: 

£>  _ _ 1 _ Vempty  +  Vfvll 

Nempty  +  Nmixed  Vk 

where: 

-  Nempty  (resp.  N mixed)  is  the  number  of  newly  generated  cells  labelled  EMPTY 
(resp.  MIXED), 

-  Vempty  (resp.  Vfull)  is  the  total  volume  of  newly  generated  EMPTY  (resp.  FULL) 
cells, 

-  K  is  the  volume  of  the  cell  k. 

A  greater  E  corresponds  to  a  better  decomposition.  The  computational  cost  of 
generating  a  decomposition  should  also  remain  as  small  as  possible. 
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2.2.2  Previous  Approaches 

One  simple  method  for  decomposing  a  MIXED  cell  is  to  partition  it  into  2”*  cells 
of  equal  dimensions,  where  m  is  the  dimension  of  the  configuration  space  .  The 
decomposition  obtained  with  this  method  is  called  a  “quadtree”,  when  m  =  2,  and 
an  “octree”,  when  m  =  3  [Ayala  et  al.,  1985].  The  application  of  this  method  is 
reported  in  [Kambhampati  and  Davis,  1986]  (quadtree)  and  [Faverjon,  1984]  (octree). 
The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  it  yields  a  decomposition  easily  representable 
in  a  tree  structure  of  degree  2”*.  Its  drawback  is  that  cdls  are  produced  blindly;  most 
of  the  time  none  or  a  few  of  the  newly  generated  cells  are  EMPTY  or  FULL.  Thus  it 
tends  to  produce  a  huge  number  of  cells.  We  call  sudi  a  method  a  “decompose-and- 
label”  method  because  it  produces  cells  in  a  first  phase  of  processing  and  labels  these 
cells  in  a  second  phase. 

Another  method  is  described  in  [Brooks  and  Lozano-Perez,  1985].  The  basic  idea 
is  to  consider  potential  cuts  of  the  cell,  score  them,  and  choose  the  one  with  the  best 
score.  The  potential!  cuts  are  chosen  wherever  a  C-surface®  will  go  through  a  vertex 
of  one  of  the  new  ceUs  generated  by  the  decomposition.  The  scoring  function  favors 
cuts  which  do  not  generate  small  cells,  i.e.  the  cuts  that  are  closer  to  the  mid-point  of 
an  edge  are  preferred.  The  scoring  function  also  attempts  to  minimize  the  number  of 
C-surfaces  intersected  by  each  new  cell,  in  order  to  reduce  future  computations.  This 
method  hats  the  drawback  of  treating  each  C-surface  individually  and  then  combining 
the  effect  of  the  various  C-surfaces  in  a  global  scoring  function.  Although  certainly 
better  than  a  2”*-tree,  the  resulting  decomposition  may  still  be  far  from  optimal.  It 
may  also  incorrectly  label  a  cell  that  intersects  no  C-obstacle  as  MIXED^. 

In  [Lozano-Perez,  1983],  Lozano-Perez  describes  a  method  which  consists  of  slic¬ 
ing  the  orientation  axis  into  intervals,  computing  the  area  swept  out  by  A  when  it 
rotates  about  its  reference  point  in  each  interval,  approximating  the  swept  area  as  a 
polygon,  and  growing  the  obstacles  by  this  polygon.  The  result  is  a  decomposition 

C-surface  is  the  infinite  ruled  surface  that  support  a  C-facet. 

^This  conservative  “error”  gets  corrected  when  the  decomposition  proceeds  deeper  [Latombe, 
1991]. 
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of  configuration  space  into  prismatic  cells,  which  are  either  empty  or  not  empty  (the 
latter  are  not  charcicterized  further).  A  path  is  searched  among  the  empty  cells  only. 
If  it  fails,  the  angular  intervals  are  refined.  The  “swept-area”  method  proposed  below 
has  some  similarity  with  this  approach.  Our  method,  however,  generates  EMPTY, 
FULL  and  MIXED  cells. 

2.2.3  Constraint  Reformulation 

We  propose  a  different  approach  for  decomposing  MIXED  cells.  It  consists  of  first 
approximating  each  C-obstacle  lying  in  the  cell  k  to  be  decomposed  as  a  collection 
of  non-overlapping  rectangloids.  The  complement  of  a  union  of  rectangloids  within 
a  rectangloid  region  is  also  a  union  of  rectangloids,  which  can  be  computed  easily. 
This  yields  a  rectangloid  decomposition  of  k.  We  call  this  approach  constraint  refor¬ 
mulation,  since  it  basically  consists  of  reformulating  the  constraints  imposed  by  the 
C-obstacles  into  a  form  directly  compatible  with  the  format  of  the  decomposition  of 
K  (rectangloid). 

Let  K  =  [xj, X2]  X  [yi,  1/2]  x  ^2]  be  the  MIXED  cell  to  be  decomposed.  For  every 
t  €  deticte  by  CB,[/c]  the  portion  of  CB,  contained  in  «,  i.e.: 

CBiln]  =  CBi  n  K. 


Our  planner  generates  and  uses  two  types  of  approximation  of  C-obstacles,  bound¬ 
ing  and  bounded  approximations: 

1.  A  bounding  approximation  oiCBi[K\  is  a  collection  of  non-overlapping  rectan¬ 
gloids  liikS,  k  =  l,  ...,p,  with  Vfc  €  [l,p]  iHikCK  and  CB,[k]  C 

2.  A  bounded  approximation  of  CB,[k]  is  a  collection  of  non-overlapping  rectan¬ 
gloids  k  =  with  u=i,...y  Kk  Q  CBi[K]. 

The  EMPTY  cells  of  the  decomposition  of  k  are  obtained  by  computing  the  com¬ 
plement  of  (Jt  U*  '^k  iu  The  FULL  cells  are  the  The  MIXED  cells  are 

obtained  by  computing  the  complement  of  U,  Ui  I^ik  1°  every  Hik- 
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Figure  2.4:  Bounding  and  Bounded  Approximations 


Q  EMPTY 
^  MIXED 


FULL 


Figure  2.5:  Approximate  ceD  decomposition  using  constraint  reformulation  method 
(a)  vs.  quadtree  method  (b) 
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Figure  2.4  illustrates  the  notion  of  bounding  and  bounded  approximations  in  a 
two-dimensional  space.  Figure  2.5a  illustrates  the  rectangloid  decomposition  of  a  cell 
K  into  EMPTY,  FULL  and  MIXED  cells,  using  these  two  approximations.  Compared 
with  the  quadtree  decomposition  at  a  similar  resolution  as  shown  in  Figure  2.5b,  we 
see  that  the  decomposition  using  botmding  and  bounded  approximations  produces 
much  a  smaller  MIXED  area,  larger  EMPTY  and  FULL  areas,  and  a  smaller  number 
of  cells. 


2.2.4  Outline  of  the  Algorithm 

There  are  arbitrarily  many  ways  to  generate  bounding  and  bounded  approximations 
of  a  C-obstacle  CB  in  a  cell  k.  Our  method  first  computes  “outer”  and  “inner” 
projections  of  CB  on  the  xy  plane  and  next  on  the  x  or  y  axis.  Then,  it  lifts  back  the 
projection  into  rectangloid  cells.  It  consists  of  the  following  two  steps: 

1.  Projection  on  the  xy  plane:  The  [^1,^2]  interval  of  a  MIXED  cell  k  is  cut 
into  non-overlapping  subintervals  [7u,7u-i-i]5  n  =  1?— 1^5  ^  ^  1?  '*^ith  71  =  9i  and 
7r+i  =  ^2-  We  denote  by  the  rectangloid  [xi,X2]  x  [^1,^2]  x  [7«>7u+i]* 

For  every  u  €  [l,r],  we  compute  the  outer  projection  and  the  inner  projection 
of  CB[k^\  into  the  xy  plane.  These  two  projections,  denoted  by  C?CB*y[K“]  and 
respectively,  are  defined  as: 

OCBxy\K'^]  =  {(x,y)  /  3^  €  [7«5  7tx-n] :  {x,y,d)  €  CB[k% 

[«“]  =  {(x,  y)  /  €  l7»,  lu+i]  :  (x,  y, $)  €  CB[/c“]. 

Clearly,  we  have:  XCBxy[K'‘]  C  OCBxy[K^\. 

2.  Projection  on  the  x  or  the  y  axis:  For  every  u  €  [l,r],  the  interval  [xi,X2]  or 
[^151/2]?  whichever  is  longer,  is  cut  into  non-overlapping  subintervals. 

Let  us  assume  that  [xi,X2]  is  subdivided  (a  similar  presentation  would  be  made  in 
the  case  where  [yi,y2]  was  subdivided).  The  generated  subintervals  are  [ov,av.|.i]. 
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V  =  5  >  1,  with  Oj  =  Xi  and  a,+i  =  xj.  We  let  k*”  denote  the  rectangloid 

[av,a„+i]  X  [yi,y2]  x  [7«,7«+i]- 

For  every  v  €  [1,5],  we  compute  the  outer  projection  of  OCBxy\Ky\  on  the  y  axis, 
i.e.: 

OCBy[K^'‘]  =  {j/  /  3x  €  K,a,+,] :  (x,y)  €  OCB^yiK^]} 
and  the  inner  projection  of  2CBxy[K^]  on  the  y  axis,  i.e.: 

=  {y  /  Vx  €  K,a„+i] :  (x,y)  6 
Both  OCByln'^'’]  and  JCSyfR””]  are  sets  of  intervals  where 

JCBJk"”]  C  OCBy[K^'’]. 

Each  rectangloid  [a„,a„+i]  x  [6,6']  x  [7u,7tt+i],  where  [6,6']  €  OCBy[K'^'’]  (resp. 
[«“"]),  is  a  rectangloid  Rik  (resp.  TL'ik)  bounding  (resp.  bounded)  approx¬ 

imation  of  CBi[K]  (see  Subsection  2.2.3). 

The  jcii2i_=r  of  tie  7„’s  and  the  a„’s  is  empirical.  Various  heuristics  can  be  used,  but 
most  of  them  seem  to  have  a  limited  effect  on  the  average  efficiency  of  the  method. 
The  only  useful  heuristic  guideline  is  to  keep  the  three  dimensions  of  every  MIXED 
cell  approximately  “homogeneous”.  Let  6x,  6y  and  SB  be  these  dimensions.  We  say 
they  axe  “homogeneous”  iff  6x  w  6y  w  pSB,  where  p  is  the  maximal  distance  between 
Oji  and  the  points  in  the  boundary  of  A. 

In  the  next  two  subsections,  we  describe  the  computation  of  the  outer  and  inner 
projections  of  CS[k“]  on  the  xy  plane.  We  propose  two  different  methods.  The  first, 
called  “projection”  method,  consists  of  computing  the  projection  of  the  surface  of  CB 
comprised  between  7„  and  7^+1,  and  clipping  the  subset  of  the  projection  contained 
in  [xi,X2]  X  [yi,y2]-  The  second  method,  called  “swept-area”  method,  consists  of 
computing  the  “outer”  and  the  “inner”  swept  areas  of  A  when  it  rotates  around  the 
reference  point  from  orientation  7„  to  orientation  7®+!,  and  growing  the  obstacle  B 
by  these  two  areas.  The  projection  method  is  preferred  when  the  interval  [7u,7u+i] 
is  small.  The  swept-area  method  runs  significantly  faster  when  this  interval  is  large; 
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however,  it  does  not  exactly  compute  but  a  subset  of  it.  The  computation 

of  OCHy  [«“*']  and  is  quite  simple  and  is  not  described  here. 

In  the  following,  we  assume  that  the  reference  point  Oa  is  chosen  in  the  interior  of 
A.  In  fact,  the  choice  of  Oa  has  some  impact  on  the  efficiency  of  the  decomposition. 
The  “best”  location  of  Oa  should  minimize  the  area  of  the  outer  projection  of 
on  the  xy  plane,  while  maximizing  the  area  of  the  inner  projection,  so  that  less  MIXED 
cells  are  ultimately  generated.  The  center  of  the  “smallest  enclosing  circle”  of  A  is 
probably  close  to  minimizing  the  area  of  the  outer  projection,  while  the  center  of  the 
“largest  enclosed  circle”  of  A  should  be  close  to  maximizing  the  area  of  the  inner 
projection.  A  compromise  between  these  two  locations  is  in  general  necessary,  since 
they  do  not  coincide.  [Pignon  et  al.,  1991]  describes  a  method  for  computing  the 
“best”  reference  point  for  a  polygonal  robot. 

2.2.5  Projection  Method 

Principle.  Let  us  first  assume  that  both  A  and  B  are  convex  polygons.  In  x 
[0, 27r],  CB  is  a  volume  without  hole,  which  is  bounded  by  C-facets  (see  Subsection 
2.1.2).  Consider  the  point  (xo,yo)  iu  the  xy  plane  and  the  segment  ^  € 

[7uj7t.+i]}  above  this  point.  If  the  segment  pierces  a  C*facet,  then  (xo>yo)  is  in 
OCBxy\K^]^  but  not  in  TCBcy[Ky'].  If  it  pierces  no  C-facet,  then  either  (xo,j/o)  is  not 
in  or  it  is  in  IC5xy[«“].  The  segment  {(xo,yoi^)  /  ^  €  l7tt5  7u+i]}  pierces 

a  C-facet  e  iff  (xo,  j/o)  lies  in  the  projection  of  e  in  the  xy  plane. 

We  show  below  that  each  C-facet  comprised  between  7„  and  7„+i  projects  on  the 
xy  plane  according  to  a  generalized  polygon®.  Hence,  the  projection  of  the  boundary 
of  CB  that  is  comprised  between  7^  and  7„+i  is  the  union  of  generalized  polygons,  each 
being  the  projection  of  a  C-facet.  This  union  is  a  “donut”  shaped  region  (see  Figure 
2.6),  with  an  outer  boundary  Fi  and  an  inner  boundary  r2.  The  compact  region 
bounded  by  Fi  is  OCBxy[K%  The  compact  region  bounded  by  F2  is  XCBxy[K% 

®  A  generalized  polygon  is  a  compact  two-dimensional  region  bounded  by  a  simple  curve  consisting 
of  straight  segments  and  circular  arcs. 


ches  comprised  in  an  angulax 
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Therefore,  the  projection  method  consists  of:  (1)  projecting  all  the  C-facets  (to  the 
extent  they  are  contained  in  the  interval  [7tt,7tt+i])  on  the  xy  plane;  (2)  clipping  the 
union  of  the  projections  by  the  rectangle  [xi,a:2]  x  [yi?  ^2]  and?  within  this  rectangle, 
tracking  Fi  and  r2. 

The  speed  of  the  projection  method  can  be  improved  by  associating  with  each 
interval  [7tt,7tffi]  the  list  of  all  the  C-obstacles  having  a  non-empty  intersection  with 
the  interval,  and  for  each  of  these  C-obstacles  the  list  of  the  C-facets  that  intersect 
the  interval.  If  the  interval  gets  decomposed  further,  only  these  C-facets  have  to  be 
considered. 

The  projection  method  is  eflBcient  when  the  number  of  C-facets  which  have  to  be 
projected  is  reasonably  small,  that  is  when  the  interval  [7tt,7tt+i]  is  small. 


(d)  (e) 

Figure  2.7:  Projection  of  a  Type  A  C-Facet 
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Projection  of  Type  A  C-Facet.  Let  be  a  C-facet  of  Type  A  comprised  between 
the  limit  orientations  ^  and  The  contaict  that  generates  ex  is  illustrated  in  Figure 
2.7a.  It  occurs  between  an  edge  E  of  A  and  a  vertex  boS  B.  E  connects  two  vertices 
of  A,  oi  and  02.  b  is  the  extremity  of  two  edges  of  B,  Fi  and  F2.  Ox  projects  on  the 
supporting  line  of  E  at  the  point  p.  We  assume  below  that  p  is  located  between  oi 
and  02.  (The  case  where  p  is  outside  the  segment  oioj  is  treated  in  a  very  similar 
fashion.)  The  orientation  (resp.  ^2)  is  achieved  when  the  edge  E  is  aligned  with 
the  edge  Fi  (resp.  F2).  Assuming  that  [^1,^2]  Q  [7i»»7»+i]>  the  projection  of  cx  on 
the  xy  plane  is  shown  in  Figure  2.7d.  It  is  obtained  as  the  union  of  two  regions  shown 
in  Figures  2.7b  and  2.7c. 

The  region  in  Figure  2.7b  is  the  locus  of  Ox,  when  A  translates  and  rotates  while 
the  edge  segment  ojp  stays  in  contact  with  the  vertex  6.  This  region  is  bounded  by 
two  circular  arcs  and  two  straight  segments.  The  two  aircs  are  centered  at  b.  The 
smaller  one  is  the  locus  of  Ox  when  p  coincides  with  b  and  A  rotates  from  to  <^2- 
The  larger  arc  is  the  locus  of  Ox  when  ci  coincides  with  b  and  A  rotates  from  ^  to 
^2-  The  straight  segments  are  the  loci  of  Ox  when  A  translates  at  fixed  orientations 

and  <i>2  from  the  position  where  p  and  b  coincide  to  the  position  where  Cj  and  6 
coincide.  The  region  in  Figure  2.7c  is  the  locus  of  Ox,  when  A  translates  and  rotates 
while  the  edge  segment  poj  stays  in  contact  with  the  vertex  h. 

The  case  where  [7tt,7„+i]  C  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  by  drawing 

fictitious  edges  F[  and  F^  from  vertex  h  (see  Figure  2.7e),  so  that,  when  E  is  aligned 
with  F/  (resp.  F^)-,  .A’s  orientation  is  7^  (resp.  7«+i). 

Projection  of  a  Type  B  C-Facet.  Let  eg  be  a  C-facet  of  Type  B  comprised 
between  the  limit  orientations  <i>i  and  ^2-  The  contact  that  generates  cb  is  iUustrated 
in  Figure  2.8a.  It  occurs  between  a  vertex  a  of  A  and  an  edge  F  of  B.  a  is  the 
extremity  of  two  edges  of  A,  E\  and  E2.  F  connects  two  vertices  of  B,  bi  and  62- 
Since  we  assumed  A  to  be  convex,  Ox  lies  within  the  convex  angular  sector  bounded 
by  the  two  half-hnes  supporting  Ei  and  E2  and  erected  from  a.  The  orientation 
4^1  (resp.  ^2)  is  achieved  when  the  edge  Ei  (resp.  E2)  is  aligned  with  the  edge  F. 
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Assuming  that  [^1,^2]  Q  [7u)7tt+i])  the  projection  of  eg  on  the  xy  plane  is  shown  in 
Figure  2.8d.  It  is  obtained  as  the  union  of  two  regions,  shown  in  Figures  2.8b  and 
2.8c. 

Let  ^  be  the  orientation  of  A  when  a  lies  in  F  and  the  segment  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  F.  The  region  in  Figure  2.8b  is  the  locus  of  when  A  translates  and 
rotates  with  the  vCTtex  a  staying  in  F  and  the  orioitation  6  ranging  over 
(If  0  <  ^,  then  the  region  is  empty.)  This  region  is  bounded  by  two  circular  arcs 
and  two  straight  segments.  The  two  arcs  are  centered  at  61  and  62*  respectively,  and 
have  the  same  radius  equal  to  the  distance  between  a  and  The  r^ion  in  Figure 
2.8c  is  the  locus  of  0>,  when  A  translates  and  rotates  with  a  sta}nng  in  F  and  the 
orientation  6  ranging  over  [V*,  ^2]-  (Hip  >  the  region  is  empty.) 

The  case  where  [7u,7t,+i]  C  [^1,^]  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  by  drawing 
fictitious  edges  E[  and  E2  from  vertex  a  (see  Figures  2.8e  and  2.8f),  so  that,  when 
E{  (resp.  E2)  is  aligned  with  F,  >l’s  orientation  is  7„  (resp.  7^+1). 

Computation  of  OCBxy[K'^]  and  JCSiyf/c”].  The  projection  of  every  C-facet  is  a 
ienerallred  polygon  with  a  small  number  of  edges  -  two  straight  segments  and  two 
circular  arcs.  The  union  of  all  the  generalized  polygons  forms  a  “donut”  shaped  region 
(see  Figure  2.6). 

Fi  and  r2  can  be  extracted  by  a  line-sweep  technique.  This  is  a  well-known 
technique  in  Computational  Geometry  (e.g.,  see  [Preparata  and  Shamos,  1985]).  It 
consists  of  sweeping  a  line  across  the  plane.  For  example,  the  line  is  parallel  to  the 
X  axis  and  is  swept  bottom-up.  At  each  instant,  the  “status”  of  the  line  -  i.e.,  the 
list  of  the  intersections  of  the  line  with  the  goieralized  polygons  -  is  represented  in  a 
balanced  tree  [Aho,  Hopcroft  and  Ullman,  1983].  The  status  of  the  line  changes  in  a 
qualitative  fcishion  only  at  a  finite  number  of  ordinates,  called  “events”,  where  the  line 
is  either  teingent  to  a  C-obstacle  or  passing  through  the  intersection  of  two  generalized 
polygons.  At  every  event,  the  list  of  future  events,  which  is  also  represented  in  a 
balanced  tree,  is  updated. 

The  line-sweep  process  starts  at  the  bottom-most  ordinates  of  all  the  points  in  the 
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generalized  polygons.  Below  this  ordinate,  the  line  intersects  no  generalized  polygon 
and  thus  lies  entirely  outside  During  the  sweeping  process,  the  contours 

Fi  and  r2  are  tracked  by  labelling  the  intervals  between  the  ordinates  listed  in  the 
sweep-line  status  as  being  outside  inside  OCB^\k'^\  but  outside 

or  inside  ICBxy\K^]- 

Once  Fi  and  F2  have  been  extracted  in  the  form  of  sequences  of  straight  segments 
and  circular  arcs,  it  is  not  difficult  to  clip  them  by  the  rectangle  [xi,X2]  x  [yi»y2]*  The 
projections  OCBy\K^'’]  and  ICB,, [«“*’]  are  easily  computed  by  determining  the  points 
of  Fi  and  F2  at  abscissae  a„,  v  =  1, s  -I- 1,  and  the  other  extremal  points  of  Fi  and 
F2  within  each  interval  [a„,a„+i],  v  =  l,...,s.  In  fact,  all  these  computations  can  be 
done  during  line  sweeping.  If  the  interval  [a:i,X2]  is  decomposed  into  sub-intervals, 
the  sweep  line  has  to  be  parallel  to  the  x  axis,  otherwise  it  should  be  psirallel  to  the 
y  axis. 

The  overall  line-sweep  process  takes  time  0{{n  •+  m)  log  n),  where  n  is  the  number 
of  C-facets  that  intersect  with  the  interval  [7„,  7„+i]  and  m  is  the  number  of  intersec¬ 
tions  of  the  generalized  polygons.  We  know  that  n  <  n^ng  (see  Subsection  2.1.1). 
On  the  other  hand,  m  €  0(n*),  but  it  is  usually  much  smaller. 

One  way  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  algorithm  could  be  to  restrict  the  line- 
sweep  process  to  the  rectangle  [ii,X2]  x  [^1,2/2]-  However,  there  seems  to  be  no 
simple  way  of  establishing  the  initial  status  of  the  sweeping  line  if  it  does  not  start  at 
the  bottom-most  ordinate  (or  left-most  abscissa).  Nevertheless,  the  process  can  be 
stopped  as  soon  as  the  sweeping  line  leaves  the  rectangle. 

Generalization.  If  >4  is  a  non-convex  polygon  that  can  be  decomposed  into  con¬ 
vex  components,  such  that  the  interiors  of  all  these  components  have  a  non-empty 
intersection,  then  the  reference  point  can  be  selected  within  this  intersection  and  the 
above  method  applies  directly  to  each  component  taken  separately. 

If  A  is  non-convex  and  cannot  be  represented  as  the  union  of  overlapping  convex 
components  (for  instance,  it  is  a  |J-shaped  object),  the  above  method  can  still  be 
applied,  but  with  some  chamges.  Since  the  reference  point  will  be  outside  some  of  the 
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convex  components,  the  shape  of  the  projection  of  the  corresponding  C-facets  will  be 
different,  but  not  difficult  to  establish. 

Avnaim  and  Boissonnat  [Avnaim  and  Boissonnat,  1988]  describe  an  algorithm  of 
time  complexity  0(n^n|logn^n5)  for  computing  the  description  of  the  boundary  of 
CB,  when  both  A  and  B  are  non-convex.  In  the  case  where  A  is  non*convex,  using  this 
algorithm  first  and  next  projecting  the  C-obstacles  on  the  xy  plane,  would  probably 
be  an  efficient  method.  However,  we  have  not  implemented  it. 

2.2.6  Swept-Area  Method 

Principle.  The  swept-area  method  consists  of  first  computing  two  areas  swept  out 
by  A  when  it  rotates  about  its  reference  point  from  orientation  7^  to  orientation  7^+1 : 
the  outer  swept  area  denoted  by  OSA[')nilu-^'i\  s^^d  the  inner  swept  area  denoted  by 
J5>4[7„,7„+i].  They  are  defined  as  follows: 

=  {(®.y)/3<>€[7«,7«+i]:(*,»)€A(0,0,tf)}, 

X5>([7„,7«+i]  =  =  {(*,y)/V<?€[7«,7«+i]:(*.y)€.4(0,0,tf)}. 

Then,  the  method  regards  both  OSA[)^,'^u+i]  aiid  T5A[7u,7«+i]  as  moving  ob¬ 
jects,  which  can  only  translate  in  the  plane,  and  it  maps  the  obstacle  B  in  the  con¬ 
figuration  spaces,  R*,  of  these  objects.  The  mapping  is  obtained  by  “growing”  B 
inversely  to  the  shape  of  these  two  objects,  leading  to  two  regions  05[7„,7«+i]  and 
TB[7„,7„+i]  formally  defined  as  follows  (see  Subsection  2.1.1): 

=  B  Q  OSA[yn,^u+i] 

TB[7u5  7«+i]  ~  ^  ©T^?.A[7t«^7t^+l]• 

It  is  shown  in  [Laumond,  1987]  that  the  Minkowski  sum  (resp.  difference)  of 
two  generalized  polygons  is  a  generalized  polygon,  which  can  be  computed  in  time 
0(ni  -I-  712),  if  the  two  input  polygons  are  convex,  and  0(nin2),  otherwise.  (ni  and 
712  denote  the  number  of  edges  of  the  input  generalized  polygons.) 

The  swept-area  method  returns  two  regions: 

[3:1,12]  X  [j/i,y2]  n  ob[7„,7«+i] 
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and: 

X  [yi,y2]  n 

The  first  is  exactly  [«:“],  as  shown  in  [Lozano-Perez,  1983].  The  second  is 

strictly  included  in  TCBgy[K'^],  which  leads  the  overall  decomposition  algorithm  to 
generate  a  set  of  FULL  cells  of  less  total  volume  than  with  the  projection  method. 

In  practice,  the  swept-area  method  is  significantly  more  efficient  than  the  projec¬ 
tion  method  when  the  intervals  [7^,  7u+i]  are  large.  When  these  intervals  become  small 
enough,  the  projection  method  is  preferred  because  it  exactly  computes 


Figure  2.9:  The  contour  of  the  outer  swept  area  of  A  when  it  rotates  about  its 
reference  point  from  orientation  7„  to  orientation  7^+1 

Computation  of  C5>4[7„,7u+i].  The  outer  swept  area  C?5.4[7„,7„+i]  is  a  gener¬ 
alized  polygon  (see  Figure  2.9).  The  straight  edges  of  this  polygon  are  portions  of 
edges  of  >l(0,0,7u)  and  >l(0,0,7„+i).  Each  circular  edge  is  the  locus  of  a  vertex  of 
A,  when  A  rotates  from  7„  to  7^+1  about  the  reference  point. 
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The  contour  of  OSA[').ui  7«+i]  is  traced  out  in  time  O(n^)  starting  at  the  vertex 
that  is  farthest  from 


Figure  2T0:  The  contour  of  the  inner  swept  area  of  A  when  it  rotates  about  its 
reference  point  from  orientation  7„  to  orientation  7„+i 

Computation  of  XSA[')ui  7u+i]*  The  inner  swept  area  J5*4[7„,  70+1]  is  also  a  gen¬ 
eralized  polygon  (see  Figure  2.10).  The  straight  edges  of  this  polygon  are  portions  of 
the  edges  of  .4(0,0,7„)  and  .4(0,0,7u+i).  Each  circular  edge  is  the  locus  of  a  point 
obtained  by  projecting  the  reference  point  on  an  edge  of  .4,  if  that  projection  falls 
between  the  two  extremities  of  the  edge. 

The  contour  of  J5>t[7„,  7tt+i]  can  be  traced  out  in  time  0{n\).  The  starting  point 
is  the  first  intersection  of  a  ray  (drawn  from  the  reference  point)  with  the  potential 
edges  of  J5^[7u,7«+i].  (Since  the  reference  point  is  in  the  interior  of  A,  it  is  also  in 
the  interior  of  J«S^[7u,7„+i].) 
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2.3  Construction  of  a  Channel 

2.3.1  First'Cut  Algorithm 

Remember  from  Subsection  2.1.3  that  a  channel  is  a  sequence  of  adjacent  EMPTY 
or  MIXED  cells  connecting  the  initial  configuration  q,n«  —  to  the 

goal  configuration  q[joe;  =  {xgoai,ygoah^goai)'  A  channel  is  EMPTY,  if  it  contains 
only  EMPTY  cells;  otherwise,  it  is  MIXED.  Below,  we  call  an  EMPTY  channel  an 
E-channel,  and  a  MIXED  channel  a  M-channel. 

A  simple  first-cut  seardi  algorithm  for  generating  an  E-channel  is  the  following: 

1.  Generate  a  first  partition  Vq  of  AC.  Construct  the  graph  CGq  corresponding  to  this 
decomposition.  Set  i  to  0. 

2.  Search  CGi  for  a  channel.  If  an  E-ch<innel  is  found,  return  success.  If  no  chamnel 
is  found,  return  failure. 

3.  Let  n  be  the  M-channel  generated  at  Step  2.  Set  Vi+i  to  Vi  and  t  to  *  -I- 1.  For 
every  MIXED  cell  k  in  11,  partition  k  into  a  set  V^  of  smaller  cells  and  set  Vi  to 

U  Vk-  Goto  Step  2. 

This  algorithm  searches  successive  cg’s  until  an  E^channel  is  found.  Each  eg  CGi, 
i  ^  0,  is  obtained  from  the  previous  eg,  i.e.  CGi-\,  by  expanding  only  the  MIXED 
nodes  that  belong  to  the  M-channel  generated  in  CG,_i. 

The  search  for  a  channel  in  a  eg  may  be  guided  by  various  types  of  heuristics.  In 
general,  a  eg  is  not  necessarily  searched  for  an  E-channel  before  it  is  searched  for  a 
M-channel.  Indeed,  although  it  is  natural  that  the  heuristics  put  an  extra  cost  on 
MIXED  cells  in  order  to  generate  an  E-channel  quicker,  it  may  also  be  appropriate  to 
prefer  shorter  channels  over  longer  ones  (according  to  some  metrics).  Thus,  although 
an  E^channel  may  exist  in  a  eg  CGi,  it  may  be  preferable  to  generate  a  significantly 
shorter  M-channel  instead,  and  refine  CGi  accordingly.  Notice  that  any  E-channel 
existing  in  CGi  still  exists  in  all  its  successors  CGi+j,  j  =  1,2,.... 
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2.3.2  Improved  Algorithm 

The  major  drawback  of  the  simple  first-cut  algorithm  given  above  is  that  the  search 
work  performed  in  CGi,  if  it  does  not  return  success,  is  not  used  to  help  the  search 
of  CGi+i-  This  drawback  can  be  remedied  as  follows.  Rather  than  reconstructing  a 
full  eg,  whenever  MIXED  cells  along  a  M-channel  are  refined,  a  eg  representing  the 
decomposition  of  evay  refined  cell  k  is  generated  separately  and  recursively  searched 
for  a  “subchanner.  This  subchannel  is  a  sequence  of  adjacent  EMPTY  or  MIXED 
cells  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  k. 

The  new  algorithm  hence  generates  a  hierarchy  of  cg’s.  The  eg  at  the  top  of  the 
hierarchy  corresponds  to  the  initial  decomposition  of  C  -  i.e.,  fC  -  and  is  denoted  by 
CGc>  Every  other  eg  corresponds  to  the  decomposition  of  a  certain  MIXED  cell,  say  k, 
and  is  denoted  by  CG^.  A  channel  11  is  first  generated  in  CGc-  If  11  is  an  £-channel, 
the  planner  exits  with  success;  otherwise,  each  MIXED  cell  k  in  11  is  decomposed 
recursively,  and  a  subchannel  I!*,  if  any,  is  generated  in  CG^-  This  subchannel  is 
substituted  for  k  in  11. 

In  order  to  make  the  algorithm  work  properly,  however,  one  must  be  careful  that 
each  subchacsel  II^  connects  appropriatdy  to  the  rest  of  11  [Kambhampati  and  Davis, 
1986].  This  can  be  worked  out  as  explained  below,  by  generating  a  complete  channel 
connecting  q,„,t  to  q,oo;  at  every  level  of  refinement. 

Let  be  an  M-channel  extracted  from  the  top-level  eg,  i.e.  CGc-  Set  II^  to 
the  empty  sequence  of  cell.  (11^  will  be  incrementally  augmented  into  a  refinement  of 
n^)  Each  cell  k  in  11^  is  considered  in  the  order  it  appears  in  11^.  If  #c  is  EMPTY,  it 
is  simply  appended  to  the  current  11*.  If  k  is  MIXED,  it  is  first  decomposed  into  a 
set  Vk  of  smaller  cells  and  a  eg  CG^  is  built  using  this  decomposition;  then,  CG^  is 
searched  for  a  subchannel  n„  satisfying  the  following  four  conditions: 

-  If  K  is  the  first  cell  in  11^  (hence,  it  contains  q,nst)t  then  the  first  cell  in  IIk  also 
contains  q,n.t. 

-  If  K  is  the  last  cell  in  (hence,  it  contains  q^ooi),  then  the  last  cell  in  II*  also 
contains  q^osJ- 
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-■  If  K  is  not  the  first  cell  in  the  first  cell  of  is  adjacent  to  the  last  cell  of  the 
current  11^. 

-  K  «  is  not  the  last  cell  in  the  last  cell  of  is  adjacent  to  the  cell  following  k 
in  UK 

In  the  following,  a  sequence  of  adjacent  EMPTY  or  MIXED  cells  in  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  K  is  called  a  subchannel  iff  it  satisfies  these  conditions. 

Assuming  that  the  planner  succeeds  in  generating  n,t,  11^  is  modified  by  appending 
IIk  to  it.  The  case  when  the  planner  fails  in  generating  !!«  will  be  examined  in 
Subsection  2.3.4. 

When  all  the  cells  in  11  ^  have  been  considered  successfully,  we  have  obtained  a 
channel  II^,  which  is  a  refinement  of  If  II^  is  an  E)-channel,  the  planning  problem 
is  solved;  the  planner  returns  11^  and  success.  Otherwise,  11^  is  recursively  refined 
into  a  third  channel  11®  by  decomposing  the  MIXED  cells  it  contains.  Etc... 

2.3.3  Cell  Occurrences  in  a  Channel 

An  E-channel  is  now  generated  by  refining  a  M-channel  without  reproducing  a  globed 
eg.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  we  allow  a  M-channel  to  contain  the  saune  MIXED 
cell  several  times  (i.e.,  loops).  Indeed,  different  occurrences  of  the  same  MIXED  cell 
may  lead  to  different  subchannels.  This  need  is  better  explained  using  an  example. 

Consider  the  two-dimensional  example  of  Figure  2.11.  In  Figure  2.11a,  the  se¬ 
quence  of  cells  {ki,K2,K3,K2,K4),  which  contains  K2  twice,  has  to  be  considered  as  a 
M-channel.  (The  grey  regions  are  C-obstacles,  hence  K2  and  are  MIXED,  while  Ki 
aind  «4  are  EMPTY.)  We  assume  that  K2  and  are  decomposed  as  shown  in  Figure 
2.11b.  When  the  two  occurrences  of  K2  are  refined,  they  produce  different  EMPTY 
subchannels.  This  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2.11b,  where  K2  is  partitioned  into  three 
smaller  cells  with  two  EMPTY  cells  (/C21  and  ^22)  and  one  FULL  cell  («23).  The  first 
occurrence  of  K2  leads  to  a  one-cell  subchannel  made  of  K21,  while  the  second  oc¬ 
currence  leads  to  another  one-cell  subchannel  made  of  K22-  On  the  other  hand,  the 
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Figure  2.11:  Multiple  Cell  Occurrences  in  a  M-channel 

decomposition  of  produces  four  cells  with  three  EMPTY  cells  (ksi,  K32,  and  K33)  and 
one  FULL  cell  (K34).  From  this  decomposition  the  EMPTY  subchannel  (K31, /C32,  K33) 
is  extracted.  The  generated  E-channel  is  (kj,  /C31,  /C32,  #£33?  ^221  ^4)" 

Since  the  same  cell  may  appear  several  times  in  a  channel  11*',  we  now  refer  to  the 
elements  in  a  channel  as  cell  occurrences  rather  than  just  cells.  We  denote  by  wf 
the  ith  cell  occurrence  in  11*'  and  cell{u:)  the  cell  of  which  u  is  an  occurrence.  A  cell 
occurrence  u;  is  said  to  be  MIXED  (resp.  EMPTY)  iff  the  cell  ceU{uj)  is  MIXED  (resp. 
EMPTY).  A  subchannel  generated  as  a  refinement  of  a  MIXED  cell  occurrence  u  is 
denoted  by  Hu;;  it  is  constructed  by  searching  CGceit{w)- 

In  Subsection  2.3.6,  we  examine  the  impact  of  allowing  loops  in  a  channel  on  the 
search  of  a  eg. 

2.3.4  Failure  Recovery 

Consider  now  the  situation  where  the  planner  is  constructing  the  diannel  11  and 
fails  to  refine  a  MIXED  cell  occurrence  u:{  contained  in  II*  into  a  subchannel.  We 
have  mentioned  this  situation  in  Subsection  2.3.2.  It  may  be  caused  either  by  the  fact 
that  n*  does  not  contain  an  E-channel  as  illustrated  in  Figure  2.12,  or  by  the  fact 
that  the  partial  channel  II’'*’*  generated  so  far  is  a  blind  alley  as  illustrated  in  Figure 

2.13. 
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Figure  2.12:  First  Type  of  Failure 

Figure  2.12a  shows  a  M-channel  11^  =  («i,«2)'£3)  in  bold  lines.  Assume  that 
Ki  and  «2  are  decomposed  as  shown  in  Figure  2.12b.  The  subchannel  («ii,/ci2) 
is  constructed  within  /cj.  But  then  the  planner  fails  to  find  a  subchannel  within  «2 
because  a  C-obstacle  obstructs  the  passage  between  ki  and  K3  through  K2.  Recovering 
from  this  failure  requires  the  planner  to  generate  an  alternative  channel  11^'. 

Figure  2.13a  shows  a  M-channel  =  («i,«25«3,  ^s)*  Assume  that  ki,  K2  and 
K3  are  decomposed  as  shown  in  Figure  2.13b,  and  that  the  incomplete  channel  11^  = 
(«ii,  «i25  «2ii  «225  ^^23)  bas  been  generated.  But,  the  planner  fails  to  find  a  subchannel 
in  the  decomposition  of  /C3.  Recovering  from  this  failure  requires  the  planner  to 
generate  alternative  subchannels  in  ki  and  K2. 


Figure  2.13:  Second  type  of  failure 


Of  course,  the  planner  has  no  way  to  directly  determine  the  cause  of  the  failure. 
Instead,  when  it  fails  to  refine  the  MIXED  cell  occurrence  into  a  subchannel,  it 
distinguishes  among  the  three  cases  described  below  which  are  mutually  exclusive: 
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Case  (1):  j  =  1. 

u4  =  is  the  first  cell  occurrence  in  11*.  The  failure  typically  means  that  there 
is  no  way  to  connect  q,„,t  to  the  second  cell  occurrence  in  11*.  The  only  alternative 
for  the  planner  is  to  attempt  to  generate  a  new  channel  11*.  If  no  new  channel  11’  can 
be  generated  and  i  >  1,  the  planner  recursively  attempts  to  generate  a  new  channel 
n*"^.  If  no  new  channel  11’  can  be  generated  and  i  =  1,  the  planner  returns  failure. 

Case  (2):  J  >  1  and  is  EMPTY. 

The  failure  typically  means  that  there  is  no  way  to  connect  any  configuration  in 
the  EMPTY  cell  occurrence  u>f~^  to  a  configuration  in  through  .  The  planner 
then  proceeds  as  described  in  case  (1).  (Some  differences  between  these  two  cases  will 
be  made  apparent  in  the  next  subsection.) 

Case  (3):  j  >  1  and  is  MIXED. 

The  failure  typically  means  that  there  is  no  way  to  connect  any  configuration  in  the 
last  cell  occurrence  of  the  current  II’'''^  (which  is  a  subset  of  to  a  configuration 
in  through  The  planner  attempts  to  generate  another  subchannel  II^^-i  in 
the  eg  of  If  it  finds  one,  the  plaimer  substitutes  it  for  the  previous  one  in 

and  tries  again  to  refine  cjf  into  a  subchannel  by  searching  the  eg  of  ce//(u^). 
Otherwise,  it  iteratively  treats  just  as  it  treated  u;/,  i.e.  it  sets  j  to  j  —  1  and 
applies  the  treatment  of  case  (1),  (2),  or  (3),  whichever  is  applicable. 

2.3.5  Recording  Failure  Conditions 

One  can  organize  (sub)channel  generation  and  failure  recovery  in  a  systematic  fash¬ 
ion  in  order  to  avoid  infinite  looping.  However,  this  may  not  prevent  the  planner 
from  making  the  same  mistakes  several  times.  Higher  efficiency  can  be  obtained  by 
remembering  the  conditions  of  the  failures  in  order  to  avoid  reproducing  them  [Stall- 
man  and  Sussman,  1977]  [Latombe,  1979].  One  way  to  remember  failure  conditions 
is  to  annotate  cells  as  follows,  where  these  annotations  are  used  to  guide  the  future 
search  of  channels.  Cases  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  below  refer  to  the  same  cases  as  in  the 
previous  subsection,  denotes  the  number  of  cell  occurrences  in  H*. 
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Case  (1): 

Let  (  =  cell{ul)  and  V*  =  cell{u2)  in  the  current  H*.  If  n*  =  1,  by  convention 
xj)  =  \,  where  A  denotes  the  nonexisting  cell.  The  cell  ^  is  annotated  with  A1  :  [^], 
which  is  called  a  type  1  annotation.  This  annotation  is  constructed  when  a  case  1 
failure  has  occurred  in  Wj  without  having  a  case  3  failure  occurring  in  w** 

This  annotation  is  later  used  as  follows:  H  a  new  channel  11*'  is  generated,  which 
contains  an  occurrence  of  ^  in  the  first  position,  then  an  occurrence  of  ^  should 
not  be  considered  a  valid  successor  of  In  the  particular  case  where  ^  =  A,  this 
means  that  must  not  be  the  last  cell  occurrence  of  the  new  11*'. 

Notice  that  the  first  cell  occurrence  in  the  new  H*'  is  necessarily  an  occurrence  of 
since  |  contains  But  there  may  be  other  occurrences  of  ^  appearing  in  this 

new  n*,  to  which  the  above  annotation  does  not  apply. 

Case  (2): 

Let  ^  =  cell{uf)  {i  >  1),  (p  =  ce//(u7f_i),  and  V’  =  ce//(wf+i)  in  the  current  11*'. 
If  i  =  nfc,  then  V’  =  A  (with  the  same  meaning  of  A  ais  above).  ^  is  annotated  with 
A2  :  V  i;  whici-  is  called  a  type  2  annotation.  This  annotation  is  constructed  when 

a  case  2  failure  has  occurred  in  wf  (i  >  1)  without  having  a  case  3  failure  occurring 
in 

This  annotation  is  later  used  as  follows:  If  a  new  channel  11^  is  generated,  which 
contains  an  occurrence  of  ^  preceded  by  an  occurrence  of  then  an  occurrence 
of  xp  should  not  be  considered  a  valid  successor  of  In  the  particular  case  where 
^  =  A,  this  means  that  must  not  be  the  last  cell  occurrence  of  the  new  11*. 

Notice  that  if  ^  ^  A,  the  construction  is  symmetrical,  i.e.,  if  ^  cannot  be  traversed 
by  a  subchannel  connecting  ip  to  neither  can  it  be  traversed  by  a  subchannel 
connecting  xp  to  p.  Therefore,  the  annotation  A2  :  [p^  xp]  is  later  used  commutatively. 
This  annotation  can  be  extended  to  record  the  failure  condition  where  a  case  2  failure 
occurs  in  u;*  after  one  or  more  case  3  failures  has  occurred  in 


Case  (3): 
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In  this  case,  failure  conditions  are  more  involved  than  in  cases  (1)  and  (2),  and  may 
require  sequences  of  cells  of  arbitrary  length  to  be  considered.  The  cell  ^  =  ce//(wf_j) 
is  annotated  with  an  expression  of  the  form  .43  :  [<f,  V’9)]v  called  a  type  3 

annotation.  This  annotation  is  constructed  when  a  case  3  failure  has  occurred  in  . 
The  detailed  construction  wiU  be  explained  below. 

This  annotation  is  later  used  as  follows:  if  a  subchannel  is  generated  in  an 
occurrence  of  while  is  followed  in  the  current  diannel  11*  by  a  sequence 
a;i,a;2j— cell  occurrences,  such  that  for  aU  j  €  [1,?]  ceU(u:j)  =  Vv  (if  i’g  = 
the  condition  c€ll{uq)  =  A  requires  that  u;,_i  be  the  last  cell  occurrence  in  the  current 
n*),  then  the  last  cell  occurrence  in  must  not  be  an  occurrence  of  (p. 

Let  us  now  examine  how  the  annotation  was  built.  Let  ^  ipi  = 

and  a  case  3  failure  occur  in  a;*.  Let  tp  be  the  last  cell  occurrence  in  the 
(incomplete)  current  i.e.  (p  is  the  last  cell  occurrence  of  the  subchannel  ^ 

previously  generated.  For  every  type  3  annotation  4i3  :  {p',  (^J-.V’p)]  attached  to  ^i, 
if  w*  is  followed  in  the  current  11*  by  the  sequence  with  ce//(a;,^^)  =  V’j 

for  all  j  €  [l,p],  then  ^  is  annotated  with  ^43  :  [p,  If  no  type  3  annotation 

is  currently  attached  with  then  ^  is  annotated  with  AZ  :  [v’5(^iV’2)]  where  ^*2  = 
ce//(u;*^i)  if  i  <  n*  or  ^*2  =  A  if  i  —  Uk- 

2.3.6  Search  of  a  Cell-Connectivity  Graph 

The  planning  algorithm  builds  a  hierarchy  of  cg’s  emd  searches  eanh  of  these  cg’s 
separately.  The  eg  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  is  CGc  and  is  searched  to  generate  the 
channel  11^.  Every  other  eg  CG^  represents  the  decomposition  of  a  cell  k  which 
belongs  to  the  parent  eg  of  CGk.  in  the  eg  hierarchy. 

Remember  that  C  is  just  a  particular  cell  K.  We  denote  by  11°  the  channel  that 
only  contains  a;®,  with  ctll{u\)  —  K.  11^  is  a  refinement  of  11°.  In  the  very  particular 
case  where  there  is  no  C-obstacle  in  the  configuration  space,  then  K  is  an  EMPTY 
cell,  and  11°  is  an  E-channel,  so  that  11*  does  not  have  to  be  generated. 

Let  us  consider  that  we  have  generated  a  M-channel  H*  {k  >  0),  which  we  now 
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refine  into  and  that  we  are  currently  considering  the  MIXED  cell  occurrence 

uf  €  n^.  Let  K  =  ceU(Ljf).  If  k  has  already  been  decomposed,  we  just  reuse  the 
eg  CGk  that  was  previously  generated;  otherwise,  we  decompose  k  into  a  set  of 
smaller  cells  using  the  method  described  in  Section  2.2  and  we  build  CGk-  We  then 
search  CGk  for  a  subchannel  that  will  be  appended  to  the  tail  of  the  current 

The  search  of  CGk  consists  of  first  determining  the  possible  initial  and  goal  cells 
of  the  subchannel  to  be  generated: 

-  If  i  =  1,  wf  is  the  first  cell  of  11*.  Then  the  only  possible  initial  cell  in  CGk  is  the 
cell  of  Vk  that  contains  q,nti-  Otherwise,  the  possible  initial  cells  of  CGk  all  the 
cells  of  Vk  which  are  adjacent  to  the  cell  -  call  it  ^  -  of  the  last  cell  occurrence 

in  the  current  II*'''^,  and  whose  insertion  in  as  cell  occurrences  succeeding 
does  not  violate  any  annotation  of  t)rpe  1  or  2  attached  to  (f. 

-  If  i  =  njt,  w*  is  the  last  cell  occurrence  of  H*.  The  only  possible  goal  cell  in  CGk 
is  the  cell  of  Vk  that  contains  q^oa/  Otherwise,  the  possible  goal  cells  of  CGk  are 
all  the  cells  of  Vk  which  are  adjacent  to  ce//(a;*^i),  and  which  do  not  violate  any 
annotation  of  type  3  attached  to  k. 

If  there  is  no  possible  initial  or  goal  cell  in  CG*,  the  planner  considers  the  situation 
as  a  failure  to  refine  w*  and  applies  the  treatment  described  in  Subsections  2.3.4  and 
2.3.5. 

If  at  least  one  initial  and  one  goal  cell  are  estabhshed  in  CG^,  the  planner  searches 
the  graph  for  a  subchannel  11^*  linking  any  of  the  initial  cells  to  any  of  the  goal  cells. 
It  does  this  in  a  way  such  that  no  annotation  of  type  1  or  2  attached  to  the  cells  in 
the  generated  subchannel  is  violated. 

As  noted  previously,  the  subchannel  II;^*  to  be  generated  in  CGk  should  be  allowed 
to  contain  several  occurrences  of  any  MIXED  cell  in  Vk-  However,  it  seems  quite 
realistic  in  an  implementation  to  hmit  the  number  of  occurrences  of  the  same  cell  in 
a  subchannel®. 

®In  our  implementation,  this  number  is  not  bounded.  However,  we  apply  a  best-first  search 
strategy,  which  always  considers  the  (sub)channels  of  minimal  “cost”  first.  The  cost  of  a  (sub)channel 
grows  with  its  length  and  the  number  of  MIXED  cells  it  contains. 
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Since  there  may  be  multiple  occurrences  of  the  same  cell  in  a  subchannel,  the 
actual  graph  that  is  searched  to  refine  a  cell  occurrence  w*  is  not  CG^,  but  a  graph 
derived  from  it.  This  graph  contains  the  subset  of  subchannels  (with  and  without 
loops)  in  CGk,  which  do  not  include  two  occurrences  of  the  same  EMPTY  cell  or  more 
occurrences  of  the  same  MIXED  cell  than  a  predefined  number  (see  paragraph  above). 
This  search  graph  is  made  (partly)  explicit  while  it  is  searched.  Since  a  MIXED  cell  is 
adjacent  to  a  finite  number  of  other  cells,  the  search  graph  is  finite.  Hence  its  search 
is  guaranteed  to  terminate,  either  with  success  or  with  failure.  If  it  terminates  with 
success,  the  generated  subchannel  11^*  is  appended  to  K  it  terminates  with 

failure,  the  treatment  described  in  Subsections  2.3.4  and  2.3.5  is  applied.  Thanks  to 
the  annotations  attached  to  the  cells,  the  search  cannot  iterate  forever  through  the 
same  sequence  of  failures. 

2.3.7  Boundary-Connectivity  Graph 

CeU-connectivity  graphs  are  one  way  to  represent  connectivity  among  cells.  Another 
way  is  to  build  a  graph  called  boundary-connectivity  graph,  or  beg.  Given  a 
partitioxu  r..  ‘>f  a  ceil  «  into  non-overlapping  cells,  the  beg  BCG^  is  defined  as  follows: 

-  Each  node  of  BCGk  corresponds  to  the  intersection  of  the  boundaries  of  two  adja¬ 
cent  cells. 

-  Two  nodes  oi  BCGk  are  connected  by  a  link  iff  the  two  nodes  are  portions  of  the 
boundary  of  the  same  cell. 

Each  hnk  in  a  beg  can  be  regarded  as  the  connection  between  two  cells  (each  cell 
includes  the  boundary  portion  associated  with  one  extremity  of  the  link)  through  a 
third  one. 

For  the  same  cell  /c,  the  size  of  BCGk  is  larger  than  that  of  CGk-  However, 
beg’s  present  some  advantages  over  cg’s  because  they  represent  more  explicitely  the 
connectivity  of  the  cells  in  Vk-  In  particular,  using  beg’s  removes  the  need  for  type 
1  and  2  annotations.  Indeed,  attaching  a  type  1  or  2  annotation  to  a  cell  in  a  eg  is 
equivalent  to  removing  a  hnk  in  a  beg.  However,  in  order  to  use  beg’s  properly  one 
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must  be  careful  about  various  details.  In  particular,  the  initial  and  goal  configurations 
should  appear  as  nodes  in  some  of  the  bcg’s. 

One  possible  way  to  use  bcg’s  is  sketched  below.  Every  M-channel  11*"^  {k  >  0)  is 
still  a  sequence  of  cell  occurrences.  When  it  is  refined  into  11*,  an  extended  hcg  BCG’’ 
is  constructed  as  the  beg  of  all  the  cells  which  are  either  EMPTY  cells  in  11*  or  cells 
in  the  decomposition  Vk  of  a  MIXED  cell  k  in  II*.  In  addition,  q,njt  and  are 
included  in  BCG’’  as  nodes.  The  node  corresponding  to  q,„,t  (resp.  qgoai)  is  connected 
by  a  link  to  every  node  representing  a  boundary  portion  of  the  cell  containing  q,„,t 
(resp.  q^oai)'  When  11*  is  refined,  parts  of  BCG’’  may  already  exist  and  are  simply 
re-used.  The  links  having  q,n,t  as  one  extremity  are  called  initial  links.  The  links 
having  qgoai  as  one  extremity  are  called  goal  links.  The  links  contained  in  the  beg 
BCGk  of  a  cell  k  are  called  intra-links.  All  the  other  links  are  called  inter-links. 

The  refinement  of  n*~*  into  H*  is  essentially  done  in  the  same  way  as  before.  The 
only  difference  is  that,  rather  than  searching  the  eg  of  the  MIXED  cell  occurrences 
along  n*~^,  the  planner  now  searches  the  portion  of  BCG’’  that  corresponds  to  the 
beg  of  the  MIXED  cell  occurrence  currently  being  considered.  The  initial  links,  goal 
links,  and  inter-links  are  used  only  to  determine  the  possible  initial  and  goal  nodes  of 
this  search.  Case  (1)  and  (2)  failures  lead  to  the  removal  of  some  links  from  BCG’’. 


2.4  Implementation  and  Experimentation 

We  have  implemented  the  techniques  described  in  the  above  sections  in  a  path  planner. 
The  planner  is  written  in  Allegro  Common  Lisp  and  runs  on  an  Apple  Macintosh  II 
computer. 

We  ran  the  planner  on  many  examples  including  both  convex  and  non-convex 
moving  objects.  Twelve  of  these  examples  are  illustrated  in  Figures  2.14  and  2.15.  In 
these  figures,  we  show  a  path  extracted  from  the  generated  channel  by  connecting  the 
center  points  of  the  entrance  and  exit  of  each  cell  along  the  channel  by  a  straight  line 
segment.  Statistics  -  CPU  time,  total  number  of  cells  generated  number  of 
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Figure  2.14:  Motion  planning  examples  1-6 
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Figure  2.15:  Motion  planning  examples  7-12 
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EMPTY  cells  generated  {Nempty)'>  number  of  EMPTY  cells  used  in  the  output  chan¬ 
nel  {Nused)i  and  decomposition  efficiency  measure  (E)  -  characterizing  the  efficiency 
of  the  planner  are  given  in  Table  1. 


example 

^ total 

Nempty 

N^sed 

1 

0.6 

98 

35 

12 

2 

0.9 

140 

74 

18 

3 

1.5 

210 

104 

10 

4 

2.5 

264 

134 

28 

5 

5.5 

293 

96 

36 

4.8 

6 

5.0 

218 

116 

29 

5.3 

7 

0.9 

160 

77 

22 

12.0 

8 

2.5 

205 

88 

17 

6.1 

9 

6.5 

170 

25 

13 

9.8 

10 

9.8 

206 

46 

19 

2.1 

11 

11.0 

312 

72 

21 

12 

10.5 

369 

121 

18 

Table  2.1:  Statistics  for  the  twelve  examples 


Example  5 

Exam 

pie  8 

mmsM 

^ total 

Nempty 

Nfised 

CPU  time 

Nempty 

Nxssed 

Ours 

96 

88 

17 

BLP 

tens 

mm 

120 

wM 

62 

29 

Table  2.2:  Comparision  with  the  BLP  planner 


Examples  5  and  8  have  been  previously  reported  in  [Brooks  and  Lozano-Perez, 
1982]  (BLP  planner),  the  best  previous  planner  known  to  the  authors  using  the  hierar¬ 
chical  approximate  cell  decomposition  approach.  In  Table  2,  we  give  the  comparison 
of  the  statistics  on  these  two  examples  with  our  planner  and  BLP  planner^.  We  should 
point  out  that  for  Example  5  the  path  generated  by  our  planner  is  different  from  the 
path  generated  by  BLP  planner,  i.e.,  it  does  not  have  a  backing-up  maneuver. 

^The  BLP  planner  was  implemented  on  a  LISP  machine,  which  runs  LISP  approximately  5  times 
faster  than  the  Macintosh  II  runs  Allegro  Common  Lisp  (according  to  our  own  benchmark).  In 
addition,  since  we  do  not  count  the  number  of  FULL  cells  in  our  planner’s  statistics  (they  have  no 
effect  on  the  search  graph),  we  retracted  this  number  from  the  statistics  of  the  BLP  planner. 
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Num  cells 

examples 

examples 

example  11 

example  12 

Ours 

Octree 

140 

>500 

218 

>  2000 

312 

>  5000 

389 

>5000 

Table  2.3:  Comparison  with  the  Octree  method 


For  examples  2,  6, 11,  and  12,  we  compared  the  number  of  cells  generated  by  our 
plauner  with  the  number  of  cells  that  a  similar  planner  using  the  octree  decomposition 
technique  (see  Subsection  2.2.2)  would  generate.  Based  on  partial  implementation,  we 
obtained  a  conservative  estimate  (i.e.,  lower  bound)  of  the  number  of  cells  generated 
by  the  octree  decomposition  technique.  The  data  is  reported  in  Table  3.  Example 
11  was  extracted  from  [Avanaim,  Boissonnat  and  Faverjon,  1988].  According  to  this 
paper,  the  planner  described  in  [Faverjon,  1984],  which  uses  the  octree  decomposition 
technique,  generates  more  than  10,000  cells. 

Therefore,  the  above  results  demonstrate  that  our  algorithms  bring  major  im¬ 
provements  to  the  approximate  cell  decomposition  method. 

In  addition  to  the  previous  experiments,  we  tried  to  characterize  empirically  the 
efficiency  of  the  planner  as  a  function  of  the  “complexity”  of  the  workspace  -  i.e., 
the  number  of  edges  of  the  obstacles  -  and  the  “sparsity”  of  the  workspace  -  i.e., 
the  distance  between  obstacles.  (The  “clutteredness”  of  the  workspace  is  the  inverse 
of  the  sparsity.)  To  that  purpose  we  ran  our  planner  on  several  hundred  problems 
using  randomly  generated  environments  with  pre-specified  complexity  and  sparsity. 
Figure  2.16  shows  twelve  of  these  examples.  The  vertical  axis  points  up  toward 
higher  complexity  and  the  horizontal  aods  points  right  toward  smaller  sparsity  (i.e., 
greater  clutteredness).  (The  two  obstacles  in  the  workspace  are  enclosed  within  two 
rectangular  boxes.  The  sparsity  is  measured  as  the  distance  between  the  vertical  sides 
of  these  two  boxes.)  For  each  complexity  and  sparsity,  we  have  generated  and  run 
tens  of  examples.  The  mean  value  of  the  running  time  obtained  for  some  series  of 
examples  are  depicted  in  Figure  2.17.  Figure  2.17a  corresponds  to  the  first  colunm 
of  Figure  2.16,  Figure  2.17b  to  the  third  column.  Figure  2.17c  to  the  first  row,  and 
Figure  2.17d  to  the  third  row.  Figures  2.17a  and  2.17b  show  that,  within  the  range 
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Figure  2.16:  Randomly  generated  examples 
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Figure  2.17:  The  variation  of  the  running  time  of  the  planner  as  a  function  of  the 
complexity  (a  and  b)  and  the  sparsity  (c  and  d)  of  the  workspace 
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of  our  experiments,  the  running  time  varies  linearly  with  the  complexity.  Figures 
2.17c  and  2.17d  show  that  above  some  clutteredness,  the  running  time  increases  very 
quickly.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  the  planner  has  to  generate  many  small  cells 
before  it  has  any  chance  to  find  an  E-channel. 


2.5  Limitation 

There  are  two  limitations  related  to  the  algorithms  developed  in  this  chapter.  The 
first  limitation  is  due  to  the  choice  of  using  rectangloid  cells  rather  than  cells  with 
more  general  shapes  in  the  constraint  approximation  algorithms.  Rectangloid  cells, 
although  simple,  impose  restrictions  on  how  accurately  we  can  approximate  the  free 
configuration  space  of  a  robot  with  a  given  number  of  cells.  Cells  with  simpler  shapes 
have  the  advantage  of  simpler  procedures  for  decomposition,  more  convenient  ways 
for  establishing  connectivity  between  cells,  and  easier  methods  for  extracting  a  path 
within  a  cell.  On  the  other  hand,  cells  with  more  complex  shapes  allow  more  accurate 
approximation  of  the  free  configuration  space.  When  the  space  is  uncluttered,  cells 
with  simpler  shapes  have  advantage  over  cells  with  more  complex  shapes,  while  the 
converse  is  true  when  the  space  becomes  more  cluttered.  An  example  is  given  in 
Figure  2.18  comparing  trapezoidal  cells  with  rectangular  cells.  When  the  space  is 
less  cluttered  as  in  Figure  2.18a,  rectangular  cells  appear  to  be  superior.  But  when 
the  space  becomes  more  cluttered  as  in  Figure  2.18b,  trapezoidal  cells  appear  to  be 
superior. 

This  limitation  can  be  overcome  by  allowing  cells  with  different  shapes  to  be  used 
in  a  decomposition.  Initially,  the  space  is  decomposed  into  cells  with  simpler  shapes. 
But  as  the  space  is  decomposed  further,  we  can  use  cells  with  more  complex  shapes. 

The  second  limitation  is  due  to  the  absence  of  approximation  in  the  workspace  of 
the  robot.  In  the  constraint  approximation  algorithm,  all  approximation  is  done  in  the 
configuration  space.  Approximation  in  the  workspace  may  reduce  the  computational 
cost  of  generating  and  approximating  configuration  space  obstacles.  However,  when 
the  initial  approximation  in  the  workspace  leads  to  planning  failure,  the  planner  gets 
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Figure  2.18:  Trapezoidal  cells  vs.  rectangular  cells 
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no  direct  information  as  to  which  part  of  the  workspace  obstacles  should  be  refined. 
Thus  it  creates  difficulty  in  the  refinement  process.  The  unpact  of  this  limitation  is 
that  when  a  large  portion  of  a  complex  workspace  is  irrelevant  to  finding  a  path,  our 
algorithm  would  not  be  very  efficient.  For  example,  when  planning  a  path  in  a  room 
within  a  complex  office  building,  our  algorithm  would  waste  a  lot  of  time  computing 
and  approximating  C-obstacles  in  the  irrelevant  part  of  the  building. 

A  possible  remedy  for  this  problem  is  to  allow  the  planner  to  choose  a  “scope”, 
i.e.  a  region  within  the  given  workspace.  All  obstacles  outside  the  chosen  scope  are 
ignored.  The  scope  can  be  enlarged  when  the  planner  fails  to  find  a  path  within  the 
current  scope.  In  the  case  of  the  previous  example,  the  scope  can  be  initially  chosen 
to  be  the  room  of  interest.  In  this  way  the  planner  will  not  waste  time  in  constructing 
and  approximating  C-obstacles  that  are  outside  of  the  room. 


2.6  Summary 

In  this  chapter  we  have  developed  new  heuristic  algorithms  for  path  planning  based 
on  the  hierarchical  approximate  cell  decomposition  approach: 

•  Constraint  reformulation  algorithms  for  approximate  cell  decomposition.  Ex¬ 
perimental  results  show  that  these  algorithms  produce  much  better  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  MIXED  cells  than  previous  techniques. 

•  Hierarchical  search  algorithms  with  error  detection  and  recovery  mechanism. 
These  algorithms  allow  the  planner  to  record  the  conditions  of  past  mistakes  so 
that  it  does  not  repeat  them. 

We  have  implemented  these  algorithms  in  a  path  planner,  with  which  we  have 
conducted  a  variety  of  experiments.  These  experiments  show  that  our  planner  is 
significantly  (approximately  10  times)  faster  than  previous  planners  based  on  the 
same  general  approach. 


Chapter  3 

Sequential  Pipe  Routing 


In  this  chapter  and  the  next,  we  explore  the  problem  decomposition  approach  for 
generating  problem  abstractions.  We  conduct  this  exploration  in  the  context  of  pipe 
routing  problems.  Pipe  routing  is  chosen  rather  than  multi-robot  motion  planning 
as  pipe  routing  provides  a  much  richer  domain  for  studying  subproblem  interactions. 
Indeed,  most  realistic  multi-robot  motion  planning  problems  involve  only  a  small 
number  of  robots  (typically  less  than  ten).  Furthermore,  these  robots  axe  distributed 
over  a  large  workspace  such  that  even  a  smaller  number  of  them  are  interacting  with 
each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  many  practical  pipe  routing  problems  involve  dozens, 
or  more,  of  pipes,  with  many  pipes  traversing  the  same  region  in  the  workspace  so 
that  their  interactions  are  important. 

Recall  from  Chapter  1  that  routing  a  pipe  is  equivalent  to  planning  the  path  of  a 
ball,  and  that  routing  multiple  pipes  can  be  regarded  as  a  multi-robot  path  planning 
problem.  In  our  approach,  the  problem  of  routing  many  pipes  is  decomposed  into  a  set 
of  subproblems,  each  consisting  of  routing  one  pipe.  Since  the  pipe  routes  share  the 
same  physical  workspace,  the  subproblems  interact.  The  key  issue  to  be  addressed  is 
how  to  handle  this  interaction.  We  propose  and  investigate  two  ways  of  dealing  with 
subproblem  interaction:  sequential  routing  with  selective  backtracking  and  parallel 
routing. 
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This  chapter  investigates  the  sequential  routing  approadi  with  selective  back¬ 
tracking.  In  this  approach  the  routes  for  the  pipes  are  generated  sequentially.  The 
route  to  be  generated  for  each  pipe  is  constrained  by  the  pipes  that  have  been  routed 
previously,  and  will  itself  constrain  the  other  pipes  that  have  not  been  routed  yet. 
Backtracking  occurs  when  we  fail  to  find  a  route  for  a  pipe  due  to  routes  that  have 
been  previously  generated.  In  case  of  failure,  the  backtracking  algorithm  must  be  able 
to  discover  the  cause  of  failure  and  recover  from  it.  The  main  concern  here  is  how 
to  backtrack  intelligently  (selective  backtracking)  so  that  the  number  of  backtradcing 
operations  is  minimized. 

The  sequential  approach  with  appropriate  backtracking  is  efficient  when  the  in¬ 
teractions  among  the  pipes  are  “weak” .  When  this  is  not  the  case,  backtracking  may 
become  too  frequent,  independently  of  the  qualities  of  the  backtracking  algorithm. 
This  need  for  backtracking  can  be  reduced  by  considering  the  interactions  among 
pipes  earlier,  i.e.  before  committing  pipes  to  specific  routes.  In  Chapter  4  we  will 
develop  such  a  lesser-conunitment  approach,  which  we  call  parallel  pipe  routing. 

This  chapter  is  organized  as  follows:  In  Section  3.1,  we  specify  the  pipe  routing 
problem  mat  is  T;he  subject  of  study  for  this  chapter  and  the  next.  In  Section  3.2, 
we  discuss  the  analogy  between  pipe  routing  and  motion  planning,  and  we  present 
a  spectrum  of  possible  approaches  to  solve  pipe  routing  problems.  In  Section  3.3, 
we  outline  the  sequential  routing  algorithm.  In  Sections  3.4  and  3.5,  we  describe  an 
approximate  cell  decomposition  technique  for  generating  pipe  routes.  In  Section  3.6, 
we  address  the  issue  of  backtracking  and  describe  a  selective  backtracking  algorithm. 
In  Section  3.7,  we  provide  experimental  results  obtained  with  our  implemented  se¬ 
quential  router.  In  Section  3.8,  we  discuss  the  limitations  to  the  algorithms  developed 
in  this  chapter.  In  Section  3.9,  we  summarize  the  key  ideas. 


3.1  The  Pipe  Routing  Problem 

Let  W  be  a  bounded  and  connected  subset  of  R'^,  with  =  2  or  3,  representing 
the  pipe  workspace.  A  pipe  specification  is  a  triple  {Tl,Tl,rk),  where  Tl  and 
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are  the  two  distinct  points  in  W  representing  the  terminals  that  the  pipe  shoiild 
connect,  and  r*  is  the  radius  of  the  pipe.  A  route  for  P*  is  the  region  Rk  ia  W  that 
is  swept  out  by  a  disc  (in  two-dimensional  workspace)  or  a  ball  (in  three-dimensional 
workspace)  of  radius  when  its  center  moves  along  a  curvilinear  line  Lk  connecting 
Tjt  and  T^.  This  line  is  called  the  path  of  the  pipe  route. 


T;  11  11  Ti 

(a)  (b) 

Figure  3.1:  An  example  of  the  Basic  Pipe  Routing  (BPR)  problem 


We  formulate  the  Basic  Pipe  Routing  (BPR)  problem  as  follows: 

Given  a  collection  of  obstacles  Bi  {i  =  l,...,n)  in  W  and  a  set  of  pipe 
specifications  P*  (k  =  l,...,p),  compute  routes  Rk  C  W  (k  =  1,  ...,p),  so 
that: 

-  no  route  intersects  an  obstacle,  i.e.  :  Vi  e  [1,  n], Vi  €  [l,p] :  B,  =  0; 

-  no  two  routes  intersect  each  other,  i.e.  :  Vi,i'  €  ^  k' :  Tit  —  0- 
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(Since  the  routes  must  lie  in  W,  the  boundary  of  VV  is  treated  as  the  boundary  of 
an  additional  obstacle  enclosing  the  workspace.  We  denote  this  “obstacle”  by  Bq.) 

Figure  3.1  shows  an  example  of  the  BPR  problem  in  a  two-dimensional  rectangular 
workspace.  In  this  example,  there  are  two  polygonal  obstacles  Bi  and  B2  (shown  as 
dark)  and  five  pipe  specifications  (Figure  3.1a).  A  solution  to  this  problem  is  shown 
in  Figure  3.1b. 

In  this  chapter  and  the  next,  we  make  the  following  assumptions: 

-  Both  the  workspace  W  and  the  obstacles  Bi  are  modeled  as  polygons  or  polyhedra. 

-  All  the  terminals  are  located  in  the  boundary  of  the  region  S  =  W\  U,  Bi.  At  every 
terminal  the  path  of  the  corresponding  pipe  is  perpendicular  to  the  boundary  of  £. 

-  The  path  of  every  pipe  is  a  sequence  of  straight  and  circular  segments.  AH  the 
circular  segments  in  the  same  path  Lk  have  the  same  radius  pk  specified  cis  an 
additional  parameter  in  the  pipe  specification. 

-  A  Cartesian  coordinate  system  .Fw  is  embedded  in  W.  Every  straight  segment  in 
the  path  of  a  pipe  is  parallel  to  one  of  the  axes  of  and  (in  the  three-dimensional 
case)  every  circular  segment  is  parallel  to  one  of  the  planes  determined  by  two  axes 
of 

These  assumptions  are  all  reasonable  in  practice.  In  most  cases,  W  is  a  paral¬ 
lelepiped  bounded  by  “walls”.  The  axes  of  Ty/  are  selected  to  be  parallel  to  the  edges 
of  this  parallelepiped.  “Good”  pipe  design  tends  to  avoid  slanted  pipes  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary. 


3.2  Approaches  to  Pipe  Routing 

3.2.1  Pipe  Routing  and  Multi-Robot  Path  Planning 


The  pipe  routing  problem  and  the  robot  path  planning  problem  are  very  similar.  In¬ 
deed,  we  can  regard  a  pipe  route  as  the  trace  left  behind  by  a  rigid  object  moving  in 
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the  pipe’s  workspace.  Using  this  metaphor,  we  transform  the  pipe  routing  problem 
into  the  problem  of  planning  the  motion  of  a  collection  of  robots.  In  fact,  there  is 
a  spectrum  of  techniques  (shown  in  Figure  3.2)  for  planning  the  motions  of  multi¬ 
ple  robots,  ranging  from  treating  aU  robots  as  a  single  composite  robot  (centralized 
planning  on  the  extreme  right)  to  planning  a  path  for  one  robot  at  a  time  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  other  robots  (independent  planning  on  the  extreme  left).  Except  for  the 
pure  centrahzed  approach,  all  the  other  approaches  decompose  the  problem  of  finding 
paths  for  multiple  robots  into  a  set  of  subproblems,  each  consisting  of  finding  a  path 
for  one  robot.  These  axe  often  referred  to  as  the  decentralized  approaches.  Except 
for  the  pure  independent  approach,  all  the  decentralized  approaches  deal  with  the 
interactions  among  the  subproblems  to  some  extent.  They  differ  in  how  and  when 
the  interactions  among  the  subproblems  are  considered.  As  we  move  from  the  right 
to  the  left  of  the  spectrum,  we  gain  ^ciency  but  lose  completeness.  The  central¬ 
ized  planning  approach,  the  prioritized  planning  approach,  and  the  velocity  tuning 
approach  have  all  been  proposed  and  apphed  previously  in  [Schwartz  and  Shaxir, 
1983c],  [Erdmann  and  Lozano-Perez,  1986],  and  [Kant  and  Zucker,  1986b],  respec¬ 
tively.  These  three  approaches  have  been  shown  to  work  for  a  small  number  of  robots. 
The  sequential  approach  with  backtracking  and  the  lesser-commitment  approach  axe 
the  subjects  of  this  chapter  and  the  next.  In  this  section  we  provide  a  brief  overview 
of  some  of  these  approaches. 

earlier  and  more  complete 

consideration  of  subproblem  interactions 

- ^ 


independent  prioritized  lesser- 

planning  planning  commitment 


velocity  sequential  planning  centralized 

tuning  with  backtracking  planning 


Figure  3.2:  A  spectrum  of  different  approaches  to  multiple-robot  path  planning 
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3.2.2  Centralized  Approach 

A  conceptually  simple  approa,cli  to  multi- robot  path  planning  is  to  treat  the  individual 
robots  as  the  components  of  a  single,  multi-bodied  robot  A  =  {Ai,.‘.,Ap}.  The 
configuration  space  of  A  is  C  =  Ci  x.  ...  x  Cp,  with  Ck  {k  €  [l»p])  denoting  the 
configuration  space  of  Ak-  The  obstacles,  including  those  due  to  the  interactions 
among  the  robots,  are  mapped  into  C  and  a  free  path  is  planned  among  the  C- 
obstacles.  Such  a  path  determines  a  set  of  p  coordinated  free  paths  for  the  robots 
Ak  in  their  respective  configuration  spaces.  In  this  way  some  basic  motion  planning 
methods  apply  to  multi-robot  path  planning. 

This  approach  to  multi-robot  path  planning  is  called  the  centralized  planning 
approach.  Although  it  solves  the  problem  in  theory,  it  suffers,  however,  from  a  major 
drawback:  the  dimension  m  of  C  is  equal  to  p  times  the  dimension  of  each  individual 
space  Ck  (assuming  all  these  spaces  have  the  same  dimension).  Since  finding  a  free 
path  in  a  configuration  space  of  dimension  m  requires  exponential  time  in  m,  the 
approach  tends  to  be  impractical,  especially  when  p  is  large  (which  is  often  the  case 
in  pipe  routing).  In  the  particular  case  of  the  approximate  cell  decomposition  method, 
it  yields  a  number  of  cells  that  is  exponential  in  the  dimension  of  C. 

3.2.3  Decentralized  Approaches 

The  decentralized  approaches  cope  with  the  problem  of  high  dimensionality  of  the 
configuration  space  by  decomposing  the  multi-robot  path  planning  problem  into  a  set 
of  subproblems,  each  consisting  of  planning  a  path  for  one  robot. 

The  independent  planning  approach  is  the  extreme  of  the  decentralized  ap¬ 
proaches.  It  finds  a  path  for  each  robot  independent  of  the  other  robots.  Of  course 
this  simple-minded  approach  would  not  work  in  general  because  these  robots  share 
the  same  physical  space  and  hence  their  paths  may  interact.  Thus  the  paths  found 
independently  may  not  be  compatible  with  each  other. 
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The  velocity  tuning  approach  ,  proposed  in  [Kant  and  Zudcer,  1986b],  deals 
with  the  interactions  among  the  robots  by  tuning  their  velocities  along  their  chosen 
paths  to  avoid  collision.  It  first  plans  a  path  for  every  robot  independent  of  the  other 
robots.  Two  robots  may  collide  if  thdr  paths  are  closer  than  the  sum  of  their  radii 
at  some  points  along  the  paths.  In  this  case,  the  velocities  of  these  two  robots  are 
tuned  so  that  one  robot  will  pass  this  “critical  region”  before  the  other  robot  arrives 
there.  It  is  possible  that  the  paths  generated  in  the  first  phase  cannot  be  “timed”  to 
avoid  collision  (consider  the  example  where  two  robots  are  heading  toward  each  other 
along  a  narrow  corridor).  In  this  case,  this  approach  will  fail. 

The  prioritized  planning  approach  ,  described  in  [Erdmann  and  Lozano-Perez, 
1986],  deals  with  the  interaction  problem  by  planning  for  the  robots  in  some  pre¬ 
specified  order  (based  on  a  priority  scheme).  It  plans  a  path  for  one  robot  at  a  time, 
with  those  robots  whose  motions  have  already  been  planned  being  considered  as 
moving  obstacles^.  This  approach  makes  two  implicit  assumptions:  the  paths  of  the 
robots  can  be  planned  in  some  sequential  order;  and  this  order  is  known  in  advance. 
Both  of  these  two  eissumptions  may  turn  out  to  be  false.  There  are  examples  where 
the  paths  of  the  robots  cannot  be  planned  sequentially  (consider  the  example  where 
two  robots  want  to  exchange  their  positions  in  a  narrow  corridor).  Even  when  they 
can  be  planned  in  sequence,  the  correct  ordering  may  not  be  known  in  advance.  If 
either  of  these  two  assumptions  is  false,  this  approach  will  fail. 

% 

The  sequential  approach  with  backtracking  is  an  extension  of  the  prioritized 
approach.  Like  the  prioritized  approach,  the  sequential  approach  with  backtracking 
generates  a  path  for  one  robot  at  a  time.  But  when  it  cannot  find  a  path  for  a  robot, 
it  changes  the  path(s)  generated  previously  for  some  robot(s)  in  order  to  free  up  space 
for  the  current  robot.  The  key  issues  here  are  deciding  which  paths  to  change  and 
how  to  change  them.  This  is  the  subject  of  investigation  of  this  chapter  (sequential 
routing). 

^These  moving  obstacles  (as  well  as  the  workspace  obstacles)  are  mapped  as  static  regions  in  the 
configuration-time  space  of  the  robot,  which  is  defined  as  the  product  of  the  configuration  space  and 
the  time  axis.  A  path  is  constructed  as  a  time-monotonic  curve  in  this  space 
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The  lesser-commitment  approach  is  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  need  for  badc- 
tracking  which  is  required  by  the  sequential  approach  when  the  interactions  among 
the  robots  axe  strong.  The  lesser-commitment  approach  first  chooses  a  channel  for 
each  robot  to  go  through  without  specifying  a  path  in  this  channel.  It  considers  the 
interactions  among  the  robots  only  when  their  diannels  overlap.  Interaction  among 
robots  leads  to  the  refinement  of  the  corresponding  channds.  After  the  channels  have 
been  refined,  a  specific  path  is  constructed  in  each  of  them.  This  lesser-commitment 
approach  will  be  the  subject  of  study  of  Chapter  4  (parallel  routing). 


3.3  Sequential  Routing  Algorithm 

Our  sequential  pipe  routing  algorithm  is  an  adaptation  of  the  approximate  cell  de¬ 
composition  method  developed  in  robot  motion  planning.  It  considers  the  pipes  P^, 
k  G  [l,p],  in  sequence.  For  each  pipe  =  {Tj^,T^,rk),  it  plans  a  collision-free  path 
for  a  ball  of  radius  r*  from  TjJ  to  T^  among  the  obstacles  Bq,  and  the  pipe  routes 

72.1. . .. ,  Rk-i  already  constructed.  If  such  a  path  Lk  is  found,  it  defines  a  route  72*. 
Otherwise,  the  algorithm  must  backtrack,  i.e.  it  must  change  some  of  the  routes 

721. .  . . ,  72*_i  in  order  to  make  room  for  72*.  As  mentioned  in  the  previous  section, 
this  corresponds  to  applying  a  prioritized  planning  approach  with  backtracking.  A 
simple,  but  general  prioritizing  heuristics  to  reduce  backtracking  is  to  route  bigger 
pipes  before  smaller  ones. 

We  let  Ak  designate  the  “robot”  tracing  out  the  route  72*  and  C*  denote  its 
configuration  space.  The  algorithm  that  is  executed  at  each  iteration  in  order  to 
compute  the  path  L*  of  72*  consists  of  the  following  three  steps; 

1.  Compute  the  C-obstacles  due  to  the  obstacles  Bo?  •••?  ^d  the  existing  routes 

72i, ..., 72*_i  by  growing  them  by  the  radius  r*  of  P*.  Approximate  the  free 
space  in  B*  as  a  conservative  collection  of  (EMPTY)  rectangloid  cells, 

2.  Construct  the  connectivity  graph  of  these  cells  and  search  this  graph  for  a 
channel,  i.e.  a  sequence  of  cells  such  that  the  boundary  of  the  first  (resp.  the 
last)  cell  contains  Tl  (resp.  T^)  and  any  two  successive  cells  are  adjacent. 
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3.  If  the  search  terminates  successfully,  extract  a  path  Lk  from  the  channel.  Oth¬ 
erwise  return  failure. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  subsequent  extraction  of  paths,  the  rectangloid  cells 
generated  at  Step  1  have  all  their  sides  parallel  to  axes  of  Two  cells  are  adjacent 
if  the  intersection  of  their  boundaries  is  a  segment  of  non-zero  length  (in  R^)  or  a 
rectangle  of  non-zero  area  (in  R^). 


Figure  3.3:  A  pipe  routing  example 
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Figure  3.3  illustrates  the  operations  performed  by  this  algorithm  in  a  two- 
dimensional  workspace  for  a  single  pipe  Pi.  Figure  3.3a  shows  the  construction  of 
the  C-obstacles  due  to  Bi  and  B2  in  the  configuration  space  Ci .  Figure  3.3b  displays 
an  approximation  of  the  free  subspace  in  Ci  in  the  form  of  a  collection  of  rectangular 
cells.  Figure  3.3c  shows  both  a  channel  between  the  two  terminals  T^  and  T^  and 
a  path  Li  in  this  channel.  Figure  3.3d  presents  the  corresponding  route  Ri  in  the 
workspace. 

The  operations  carried  out  by  the  above  algorithm  are  described  in  more  detail  in 
the  following  sections.  We  also  present  the  backtracking  mechanism  that  is  activated 
when  the  path  planning  algorithm  fails  to  construct  a  path  i/*. 


3.4  Cell  Decomposition 

The  first  step  of  the  above  algorithm  generates  an  explicit  conservative  representation 
of  the  spaee  that  is  available  for  the  pipe  P*  —  i.e.  the  free  space  in  Ck  —  in  the  form 
of  a  collection  of  rectangloid  cells.  To  this  purpose,  it  first  maps  the  obstacles  Bi  (i  =  0 
to  n)  and  the  routes  Rj  {j  =  ltok-  1)  to  C-obstacles  in  Ck-  We  denote  these  C- 
obstacles  by  CBi  and  CRj,  respectively.  Next,  it  computes  a  bounding  approximation 
of  these  C-obstacles  in  the  form  of  a  collection  of  rectangloids  whose  edges  are  parallel 
to  .Fw’s  axes.  The  complement  in  Ck  of  all  these  rectangloids  is  easily  computed  in 
the  form  of  a  collection  of  rectangloids  also  oriented  along  axes.  This  second 
collection  of  rectangloids  are  the  cells  of  the  conservative  representation  of  the  free 
space  in  Ck- 

3.4.1  The  Two-Dimensional  Case 

CBi,  for  i  =  0  to  n,  is  obtained  by  growing  Bi  isotropically  by  the  radius  r*  of  the 
pipe  to  be  routed.  Since  we  model  Bi  as  a  polygon,  CBi  is  a  generalized  polygon 
whose  boundary  is  a  sequence  of  straight  and  circular  edges  as  shown  in  Figure  3.4. 
Each  straight  edge  of  CBi  is  the  locus  of  the  center  of  the  disc  Ak  when  it  moves  with 
its  boundary  sliding  in  contact  along  an  edge  of  Bi.  It  is  obtained  by  translating  the 
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Configuration 


Figure  3.4:  C-obstacle  of  a  polygon 


corresponding  edge  of  Bi  by  r*  along  its  outward  normal  direction.  Bach  circrdar  edge 
is  the  locus  of  the  center  of  Ak  while  it  moves  with  its  boundary  being  in  contact 
with  a  convex  vertex  V  of  Bi.  It  is  a  circular  arc  of  radius  r*  centered  at  V.  Let 
n  be  the  number  of  vertices  of  5,.  Algorithms  compute  CBi  in  0(n)  time,  if  B,  is 
convex,  and  in  0(n^  log  n)  time,  otherwise  [Latombe,  1991].  In  the  second  case,  if 
the  interse^'tior  of  Bi  with  any  disc  of  radius  contains  a  small  number  of  vertices 
(that  is  then  considered  to  be  constant),  a  reasonable  situation  where  Bi  is  said  to 
have  bounded  local  complexity  [Sifrony  and  Sharir,  1987],  the  time  complexity  reduces 
to  0{n  logn). 

CTZj,  for  j  =  1  to  —  1,  is  also  obtained  by  growing  TZj  isotropically  by  the  radius 
Tfc.  It  has  the  form  of  a  route  of  radius  rj+rk  following  the  same  path  Lj  as  Itj.  The 
shape  of  ein  elbow  of  CTtj  corresponding  to  a  circular  s^ment  of  Lj  (of  radius  pj) 
depends  on  the  relative  values  of  rj,  rk,  and  pj.  If  pj  —  (rj  +  r^)  >  0,  then  the  elbow 
of  ClZj  is  bounded  by  two  circular  arcs  of  respective  radii  pj  +  rj  +  rk  and  pj  —rj—Vk 
(see  Figure  3.5a).  Otherwise,  it  is  bounded  by  a  circular  arc  of  radius  pj  +  Tj  +  r*  on 
one  side  and  by  a  right  corner  on  the  other  side  (Figure  3.5b). 

We  compute  a  rectangular  approximation  of  CBi  by  first  constructing  the  bounding 
box  of  CBi  whose  edges  are  parallel  to  .Fw’s  axes.  We  next  cut  this  box  into  slices 
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Figure  3.5:  C-obstacle  due  a  pipe  elbow 


y 


Figure  3.6:  Computation  of  the  bounding  approximation  of  a  C-obstacle 
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parallel  to  its  shortest  side  at  a  specified  resolution  (which  determines  the  precision 
of  the  approximation).  Assume  that  these  slices  are  parallel  to  the  a:-axis.  For  each 
slice  S,  we  compute  the  projection  of  the  intersection  of  CBi  and  S  on  the  x-axis,  and 
we  lift  this  projection  back  into  the  slice,  thus  obtaining  a  rectangloid  approximation 
of  CBi  within  S  (see  Figure  3.6). 

Every  grown  route  CTij  is  treated  in  a  similar  fashion.  However,  we  take  advantage 
of  the  special  shape  of  the  routes  to  simplify  this  process.  In  particular,  since  the 
straight  segments  of  a  route  are  rectangles  oriented  along  axes,  they  do  not  have 
to  be  approximated. 

3.4.2  The  Three-Dimensional  Case 

The  isotropic  growth  by  of  a  polyhedral  obstacle  Bi  yields  a  generalized  polyhedral 
C-obstacle  CBi,  i-e.  a  volume  whose  boundary  is  made  of  pieces  of  planar,  cylindrical, 
and  spherical  surfaces.  Each  planar  face  corresponds  to  a  face  F  of  Bi,  and  is  obtained 
by  translating  F  by  along  its  outward  normal  direction.  Each  cylindrical  face 
corresponds  to  a  convex  edge  E  of  Bi,  and  is  part  of  the  surface  of  a  cylinder  having 
E  as  its  midline  and  rt  as  its  radius.  Each  sphericad  face  corresponds  to  a  convex 
vertex  V  of  Bi,  and  is  part  of  the  sphere  of  radius  rjt  centered  at  V. 

In  order  to  compute  a  bounding  approximation  of  CBi,  we  apply  a  recursive 
project- and-lift  technique  [Zhu  and  Latombe,  1991a],  which  we  sketch  below.  We 
assume  that  the  longest  dimension  of  the  bounding  box  of  CBi  is  along  ^vv’s  z-axis. 
We  then  slice  the  z-axis  into  intervals  at  some  pre-specified  resolution,  and  we  com¬ 
pute  the  projection  ^^^{CBi  n  [zi,  zj])  of  the  subset  of  CBi  contained  in  every  slice 
[zi,  Z2]  into  the  xy-plane.  Next,  we  proceed  recursively  by  slicing,  say,  the  y-axis  and 
projecting  the  subset  of  Tgy{CBi  D  [zi,Z2])  contained  in  every  slice  [yi,y2]  into  the 
x-axis.  The  latter  projection  consists  of  one  or  several  intervals.  We  lift  each  such 
interval  [xi,X2]  up  to  a  rectangloid  [xi,X2]  x  [yi,y2]  x  [zi,Z2]  in  Ck- 

We  could  compute  the  projection  7rxj,(CH,n[zi,  Z2])  from  the  exphcit  representation 
of  CBi's  boundary.  Although  the  construction  of  this  representation  is  not  really 
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difficult,  it  is  not  needed  as  shown  below  (if  we  assume  that  Bi  is  homeomorphic  to  a 
sphere,  hence  it  does  not  have  any  hole.)  For  every  face  F  of  Bi,  we  let  CF  denote  the 
face  F  translated  by  r*  along  its  outward  normal.  For  every  convex  edge  E  of  B,,  we 
let  C£  denote  the  truncated  cylinder  of  radius  having  E  as  its  midline.  For  every 
convex  vertex  V  of  B,,  we  let  CV  denote  the  sphere  of  radius  centered  at  V .  Since 
both  the  cylinders  CE  and  the  spheres  CV  are  entirely  contained  in  CB,,  the  projection 
^xy{CBi  n  [2:1, 22])  is  obtained  by  projecting  the  subset  of  every  element  CF,  CE,  and 
CV  contained  in  [21,22]  iiito  the  xy-plane,  and  computing  the  external  boundary  of 
the  union  of  all  the  projections.  These  computations  are  straightforward  (though,  in 
the  case  of  a  cylinder  CE,  several  different  cases  have  to  be  carefully  considered).  If 
n  is  the  number  of  vertices  of  Bi,  the  overall  computation  takes  C?(n^  log  n)  time  in 
the  worst  case,  using  a  sweep-line  technique  [Preparata  and  Shamos,  1985]  to  trace 
out  the  external  boundary  of  TCxy{CBi  D  [21,22]).  This  boundary  consists  of  straight, 
circular,  and  elliptical  edges. 

The  isotropic  growth  of  a  route  Rj  by  r*  yields  a  route  of  radius  rj  -f  rk  following 
the  same  path  Lj  as  Rj.  The  straight  segments  and  the  elbows  of  the  grown  route  are 
treated  ?ei»arate!, .  Each  straight  segment  is  parallel  to  a  plcine  of  Fw,  say  the  xy- 
plane.  It  is  sliced  into  intervals  along  the  2-axis.  Each  slice  projects  into  the  xy-plane 
as  a  rectangle  which  is  lifted  up  into  a  rectangloid.  Each  elbow  of  the  grown  route  is 
also  parallel  to  a  plane,  say  the  xy-plane.  Its  cross-section  by  a  plane  at  any  constant 
2  has  one  of  the  two  forms  shown  in  Figure  3.5.  Hence,  each  elbow  can  be  sliced 
into  intervals  along  the  2- axis,  with  each  slice  projecting  into  the  xy-plane  as  a  two- 
dimensional  route.  Each  projection  is  approximated  as  in  the  two-dimensional  case 
and  the  resulting  rectangular  cells  are  lifted  up  into  three-dimensional  rectangloid 
cells. 


3.4.3  Cashing  in  on  Previous  Computation 

If  the  current  route  has  the  same  radius  as  a  previously  generated  route  (a  frequent 
case  in  practice),  we  can  reuse  the  approximations  of  the  C5,’s  computed  for  planning 
the  previous  route.  If  two  routes  Rk-i  and  Ilk  having  the  same  radius  are  planned 
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consecutively,  we  can  even  save  more  work.  Indeed,  most  of  the  cell  decomposition 
of  the  free  space  in  Ck-i  (and  consequently,  most  of  the  connectivity  graph)  remains 
valid  in  Ck-  One  can  proceed  as  follows.  The  decomposition  built  to  represent  the  free 
space  in  Ck-i  is  copied  for  Ck  and,  since  the  route  Rk-i  is  just  an  additional  obstacle 
to  TJfc,  the  cells  of  the  copied  decomposition  which  are  intersected  by  the  route  Ttk-i 
grown  by  r*  =  rjfc_i  (and  only  these  cells)  are  refined  into  smaller  cells.  Since  this  can 
result  in  considerable  saving  of  computation,  it  is  generally  desirable  to  plan  routes 
with  the  same  radius  consecutively.  This  is  compatible  with  the  generaJ  prioritizing 
heuristics  that  suggest  that  bigger  pipes  should  be  routed  before  smaller  ones. 


3.5  Channel  and  Route  Generation 

Once  we  have  decomposed  the  free  space  in  Ck,  we  construct  the  connectivity  graph 
CGk  representing  the  adjacency  relation  among  the  generated  cells.  The  node  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  cell  whose  boundary  contains  the  terminal  (resp.  T^)  is  called  the 
initial  (resp.  goad)  node  (the  initial  and  goal  nodes  coincide  if  the  two  terminals  are 
contained  in  the  boundary  of  the  same  cell).  A  channel  is  constructed  by  searching 
CGk  for  a  path  connecting  the  initial  node  to  the  goal  node. 


Various  techniques  could  be  used  to  search  CGk-  1“  our  implementation,  we  use 
an  A*  algorithm  [Nilsson,  1980].  The  search  is  guided  by  an  evaluation  function 
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(a) 


(c) 


Figure  3.8:  Expected  number  of  turns  in  a  cell 

f(N)  =  g{N)  +  h(N)  defined  over  the  set  of  nodes  in  CGk.  If  there  exist  one  or 
several  channels  between  the  initial  and  the  goal  cells,  the  A*  algorithm  generates  a 
channel  that  minimizes  the  function  /  evaluated  at  the  goal  node.  Since  it  is  desirable 
to  plan  paths  of  minimal  length  and  minimal  number  of  turns  in  order  to  generate 
satisfactory  layouts,  we  use  the  evaluation  function  /  to  encode  this  desire. 

Hence,  g{N)  is  defined  as  a  weighted  sum  of  the  length  I{N)  of  the  path  Lk  con¬ 
structed  so  far,  and  its  number  of  turns  n{N).  However,  since  we  construct  Lk  only 
after  a  complete  channel  has  been  generated,  1{N)  and  n{N)  axe  only  estimates  de¬ 
rived  from  the  geometry  of  the  partial  channel.  We  compute  1{N)  as  the  Manhattan 
length  of  the  line  connecting  the  terminal  TjJ  to  the  center  of  the  last  cell  generated  so 
fax,  and  passing  through  the  midpoint  of  the  intersection  of  every  two  successive  cells 
(Figure  3.7  shows  this  line  in  the  two-dimensional  case).  We  compute  n{N)  by  asso¬ 
ciating  an  expected  number  of  turns  in  every  cell  of  the  partial  channel  constructed 
so  fax,  except  the  last  cell.  We  define  the  entrance  of  a  cell  k  as  the  intersection  of 
its  boundary  with  that  of  the  previous  cell  (the  entrance  of  the  first  cell  is  the  point 
Tl)  and  its  exit  as  the  intersection  of  its  boundary  with  that  of  the  following  cell  (the 
exit  of  the  last  cell  is  Tl).  In  the  two-dimensional  case,  the  expected  number  of  turns 
in  K  is:  0,  if  the  entrance  and  the  exit  are  contained  in  parallel  sides  of  the  cell  and 
their  projections  overlap  (Figure  3.8a);  2,  if  the  entrance  and  the  exit  axe  in  paxallel 
sides  and  their  projections  do  not  overlap  (Figure  3.8b);  and  1,  if  the  entrance  and 
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the  exit  are  not  in  parallel  sides  (Figure  3.8c).  In  the  three-dimensional  case,  the 
expected  number  of  turns  in  /c  is  0,  1,  2,  or  3  depending  on  the  relative  orientation 
and  position  of  the  entrance  and  the  exit  of  the  cell. 

The  function  h{N)  is  simply  computed  as  the  Manhattan  distance  between  the 
center  of  the  cell  corresponding  to  the  node  N  and  the  terminal  T^. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  search  of  CGk  succeeds  in  producing  a  channel  («i, ...,  /c,) 
of  s  adjacent  cells.  We  construct  a  path  Lk  within  this  channel  which  has  minimal 
length  and  minimal  number  of  turns  over  all  the  paths  lying  in  this  channel.  This 
is  carried  out  in  two  steps.  First  we  select  a  point  Qi  in  the  exit  of  every  cell  /Cj 
(i  €  [l,s  -  1])  along  the  channel,  except  the  last  one,  and  then  we  construct  Lk  by 
concatenating  s  subpaths  successively  connecting  Tl  to  Qi  in  ki,  Qi  to  Qi+i  in  k,+i, 
for  i  =  1, ...,  s  —  1,  and  Qa-\  to  T^  in  k,.  The  choice  of  the  points  Qi  is  made  by  first 
applying  the  following  two-pass  constraint  propagation  technique  to  refine  the  exits 
of  the  cells,  and  then  selecting  Qi  within  the  refined  exits. 

Let  /3,-  denote  the  exit  of  the  cell  «,•  with  —  Tl  and  /S,  =  T^.  In  the  first  pass, 
for  z  =  1  to  s  —  1 ,  we  set  /?,•  to  its  intersection  with  the  “projection”  of  y0,_i  into  the 
line  (two-dimensional  case)  or  the  plane  (  three-dimensional  case)  containing  /3,-,  if 
this  intersection  is  non-empty;  otherwise,  we  leave  it  unchanged.  The  “projection” 
is  computed  differently  for  the  two-dimensional  case  than  for  the  three-dimensional 
case.  In  the  two-dimensional  case,  let  be  an  interval  parallel  to  the  x-axis  and 
represented  by  The  projection  is  another  interval  parallel  to  the  x-axis  and 

represented  by  [xi,X2]  if  A'  is  also  parallel  to  the  x-axis  (shown  in  Figure  3.9a).  The 
projection  is  an  empty  set  if  is  parallel  to  the  y-axis  (shown  in  Figure  3.9b).  In  the 
three-dimensional  case,  let  be  a  rectangul2u-  region  parallel  to  the  xy-plane  and 
represented  by  [a:i,X2,yi,j/2]-  The  projection  is  another  rectangular  region  parallel 
to  the  xy-plane  and  represented  by  [x\,X2,yi,y^  if  is  also  parallel  to  the  xy-plane 
(shown  in  Figure  3.9c).  The  projection  is  a  rectangular  region  parallel  to  the  yz-plane 
and  represented  by  [yuy2,Z\  if  is  parallel  to  the  yz-plane  (shown  in  Figure 
3.9d).  The  projection  is  a  rectangular  region  parallel  to  the  x^-plane  and  represented 
by  [xi,X2,^f,2f]  if  0i  is  parallel  to  the  xz-plane  (shown  in  Figure  3.9e).  zf  and  zf 
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axe  the  Tnininniim  and  maximum  z  coordinates  of  the  cell  k,-.  In  the  second  pass, 
for  i  =  s  -  1  to  1,  we  set  to  its  intersection  with  the  projection  of  if  tiiis 
intersection  is  non-empty.  In  choosing  Qi,  we  let  Qo  =  T*,  and  for  i  =  1, s  ~  we 
set  Qi  to  the  projection  of  Qi-i  into  yS,-  if  the  projection  lies  within  otherwise  we 
set  Qi  to  the  point  in  fii  that  is  closest  to  Qi-i,  subject  to  the  constraints  described 
below  concerning  the  turn  radius  of  the  pipe.  This  selection  guarantees  the  generation 
of  a  path  with  TninimiiTn  length  and  minimum  number  of  turns  within  the  channel. 


Figure  3.9:  Projecting  /3,_i  into  yS;. 


Since  g{N)  can  only  estimate  the  cost  (weighted  sum  of  length  and  number  of 
turns)  of  the  path  going  to  iV,  the  channel  generated  by  the  A*  search  is  not  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  optimal.  Consequently,  the  best  path  generated  within  the  channel  may 
not  be  optimal.  In  general,  however,  it  is  close  to  optimal. 


Figure  3.10:  Fitting  circular  arcs  into  a  path 
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The  algorithm  described  above  generates  a  pipe  path  i*  in  the  form  of  a  polygonal 
line  connecting  two  terminals.  The  intermediate  vertices  of  this  line  must  be  changed 
into  circular  arcs  of  radius  pk  as  illustrated  in  Figure  3.10.  It  may,  however,  happen 
that  this  transformation  is  impossible  (for  instance,  two  consecutive  vertices  of  the 
path  axe  closer  to  each  other  than  2/>*),  or  that  a  circular  arc  intersects  a  C-obstacle. 
If  either  of  these  two  events  happens,  we  can  either  relax  the  optimality  requirement 
discussed  above  or  resume  the  search  of  CGk  at  the  cell  of  the  current  channel  where 
the  problem  was  detected.  (Remark:  This  algorithm  is  not  complete.  The  problem  of 
finding  a  path  with  a  lower-bounded  curvature  radius  is  directly  related  to  the  path 
planning  problem  for  a  nonholonomic  car-like  robot  with  a  limited  steering  angle 
[Laumond,  1987]  [Fortune  and  Wilfong,  1988]  [Jacobs  and  Canny,  1989]  [Barraquand 
and  Latombe,  1989b]  [Latombe,  1991].  This  problem  is  known  to  be  dilficult.  For¬ 
tunately,  in  pipe  layout  design,  the  radius  pk  is  usually  small,  and  the  two  events 
mentioned  above  happen  relatively  rarely.) 

After  a  path  Lk  has  been  constructed,  we  update  the  layout  description  by  adding 
the  newly  created  route.  This  route  becomes  an  obstacle  to  the  pipes  that  remain  to 
be  routed. 

Remark:  In  the  basic  routing  problem  we  assume  that  every  pipe  connects  two 
terminals.  Though  this  is  the  most  common  situation  in  practice,  there  may  exist 
some  pipes,  caDed  nets,  which  have  more  than  two  terminals.  The  channel  and 
path  generation  algorithms  implemented  in  our  pipe  router  have  been  extended  to 
handle  the  case  of  these  multi- termineil  nets.  The  extension  works  as  follows.  The 
algorithm  selects  two  terminals  of  the  net  and  constructs  a  channel  connecting  these 
terminals,  regardless  of  the  other  terminals.  It  then  selects  another  terminal  among 
the  remaining  ones  and  searches  for  a  channel  connecting  this  terminal  to  any  of  the 
cells  in  the  channel  connecting  the  first  two  terminals.  This  process  is  repeated  for 
each  of  the  remaining  terminals  in  the  net,  yielding  a  multi-branch  channel.  A  path  is 
extracted  from  this  channel  by  connecting  the  terminals  in  the  same  order  as  for  the 
construction  of  the  channel.  Figure  3,11  shows  a  route  generated  for  a  four-terminal 


net. 
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Figure  3.11:  An  example  of  a  multi-terminal  net 

3.6  Backtracking 

If  the  search  of  CGk  fails  to  produce  a  channel  in  the  decomposition  of  the  free  space 
in  Cfc,  the  algorithm  must  backtrack.  That  is,  it  must  change  the  routes  of  some  of  the 
previously  routed  pipes  to  make  room  for  the  current  pipe  P*.  Backtracking  requires 
the  pipe  router  to  decide  which  routes  to  change  and  how  to  change  them.  One  must 
also  avoid  running  iteratively  through  the  same  cycle  of  failures. 

A  simple  approach  consists  of  applying  a  chronological  backtracking  strategy  by 
changing  routes  one  by  one  in  the  reverse  chronological  order  of  their  generation. 
However,  this  approach  is  quite  ineflBcient,  because  it  often  leads  to  changing  routes 
that  are  not  relevant  to  the  failure  of  finding  a  route  for  P*.  This  drawback  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  example  shown  in  Figure  3.12a.  In  this  example.  Pi  and  P2  have  been 
routed  in  sequence.  Then  the  algorithm  fails  to  find  a  route  for  P3.  A  chronological 
backtracking  strategy  would  first  change  P2,  while  it  is  obvious  that  the  ctirrent  route 
of  Pi  is  the  only  one  that  is  responsible  for  the  failure. 
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P3  P3  P3  P3 

(a)  (b) 


Figure  3.12:  Identification  of  relevant  routes  to  rip  up 

Inspired  by  dependency-directed  backtracking  techniques  [Latombe,  1976  and 
1979]  [Stallman  and  Sussman,  1977],  we  have  developed  a  more  sophisticated  badt- 
tracking  strategy.  If  the  search  of  CGk  fails  to  find  a  route  for  P^,  we  augment  the 
connectivity  graph  CGk  by  adding  those  rectangloid  cells  which  are  occupied  by  the 
bounding  approximations  of  the  previously  generated  routes.  (As  we  will  see  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  some  routes  may  be  “protected”;  only  those  cells  corresponding  to  the  other, 
unprotected  routes  are  included  in  the  augmented  graph.)  We  search  the  augmented 
connectivity  graph  for  a  channel.  The  cells  of  the  generated  channel  that  were 
not  in  the  previous  graph,  if  any,  allow  the  router  to  identify  which  routes  are  relevant 
to  the  failure.  (If  no  channel  can  be  built  in  CG'k,  we  know  that  at  the  resolution  of 
the  approximation  of  the  free  space  there  is  no  route  for  P*  regardless  of  the  other 
routes,  or  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  badctracking.)  The  number  of  planned 
routes  to  be  changed  in  order  to  make  room  for  P*  depends  on  the  channel  generated 
by  the  search  of  CG'k  (assuming  that  one  can  be  generated).  We  can  reduce  this  num¬ 
ber  by  searching  CG'k  an  A*  algorithm  using  an  appropriate  evaluation  function. 
We  then  only  change  those  routes  that  occupy  cells  in  the  channel  generated  by  the 
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search  of  Figure  3.12b  illustrates  the  application  of  this  badctracking  approach. 
Both  the  empty  cells  (shown  in  white)  and  the  cells  occupied  by  the  routes  Tti  and  %2 
(shown  in  grey)  are  in  The  channel  whose  cells  are  shown  with  bold  contours  is 
produced  by  the  search  oiCG'^.  The  grey  cells  included  in  this  channel  are  traversed 
by  the  route  7ii  only.  The  route  7^  has  no  intersection  with  the  channel  and  hence 
need  not  be  changed. 

Once  the  algorithm  has  dedded  whidi  routes  to  change,  it  still  has  to  decide 
how  to  change  them.  One  approach  would  consist  of  locally  modifying  routes  to 
free  all  the  cells  that  are  included  in  the  channel  generated  by  searching  CG'f^.  This 
approach  could  work  well  if  there  were  available  empty  space  around  these  routes  for. 
Otherwise  the  local  modification  of  a  route  would  require  other  routes  to  be  changed 
and  controlling  the  propagation  of  changes  could  be  difficult  to  manage.  Therefore,  in 
our  pipe  router,  we  adopted  a  more  radical,  but  incomplete,  approach  which  consists 
of  ripping  off  all  the  routes  that  should  be  changed  and  re-routing  them  after  a  route 
has  been  planned  for  the  current  pipe  P*.  This  essentially  corresponds  to  routing 
some  of  the  pipes  in  a  different  order. 

Ripping  off  routes  increases  the  free  space  in  Ck-  Rather  than  recomputing  a  new 
decomposition  of  the  free  space,  however,  we  consider  the  cells  forming  the  bounding 
approximation  of  the  C-obstacles  CRj  corresponding  to  the  ripped  off  routes  and  we 
include  them  in  the  cell  decomposition  of  the  new  free  space  together  with  the  cells 
that  were  previously  computed  with  all  the  routes  Ri  through  Rk-i  being  present. 
(Actually,  this  step  is  slightly  more  complicated  and  takes  into  account  the  fact  that 
each  of  these  cells  may  have  a  non-zero  intersection  with  cells  approximating  the  C- 
obstacles  CBi  and  the  C-obstacles  CRj  corresponding  to  remaining  pipe  routes.)  To 
reduce  free  space  fragmentation  (and  hence  ultimately  reduce  the  cost  of  the  search), 
we  apply  simple  heuristics  to  merge  adjacent  celk  together  into  larger  ones.  The  new 
decomposition  yields  a  new  graph  CGk  which  contains  the  channel  found  for  P*  in 
CG'k. 

In  order  to  make  the  approach  work  properly,  however,  several  issues  still  have  to 
be  addressed.  First,  after  we  generated  TZk,  we  need  to  re-plan  the  ripped  off  routes. 
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P  3  P3  P2 

(a)  (b) 


Figure  3.13:  Interaction  among  routes 

Re-planning  these  routes  may  require  other  routes  to  be  retracted  as  illustrated  in 
Figure  3.13.  In  this  example,  Pi  and  P2  have  been  routed.  Assume  that  7^2  is  then 
ripped  on  In  order  to  make  room  for  the  pipe  P3  and  that  the  route  is  generated 
as  shown  in  Figure  3.13b.  Planning  a  new  route  for  P2  then  causes  either  Ri  or 
Rz  to  be  removed,  which  may  cause  infinite  looping  if  Rz  is  chosen  rather  than  Ri. 
To  avoid  infinite  looping,  we  make  use  of  the  net-protection  mechanism  described 
below. 

When  the  route  of  a  pipe  Pj  is  ripped  off  to  malce  space  for  routing  P^,  Py 
remembers  Pfc  in  a  protection  list  PLj.  When  a  new  route  Rj  is  generated  for  Pj, 
the  current  routes  of  the  pipes  in  PLj  are  protected  against  Pj.  This  means  that  if 
the  generation  of  Rj  fails,  they  should  not  be  ripped  off  to  make  room  for  Pj.  If 
the  algorithm  ultimately  succeeds  in  re-routing  all  the  pipes  Pj  {j  <  k)  whose  routes 
were  ripped  off,  Pfc  is  removed  from  the  corresponding  lists  PLj.  To  illustrate  how 
protection  works,  consider  the  previous  example  (Figure  3.13).  When  we  remove  Rz 
to  route  P3,  we  store  P3  in  Pi-2-  When  we  re-route  P2,  we  must  remove  either  Ri 
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or  11.3.  Since  R.3  is  protected,  we  decide  to  rip  Ri  off.  This  allows  us  to  plan  a  new 
route  72.2,  aJid  next  a  new  route  72i.  P3  is  then  removed  &om  Pi/2- 


Figure  3.14:  A  more  difficult  example 

However,  the  channel  found  by  searching  CG'jf  may  not  be  unique.  If  this  is  the 
case,  different  subsets  of  routes  could  have  been  ripped  off  in  order  to  make  room 
for  Pfc,  and  perhaps  the  algorithm  chose  the  wrong  subset.  This  possibility  requires 
the  above  protection  mechanism  to  be  completed.  As  an  iUustration,  consider  Figure 
3.14.  Suppose  that  having  failed  to  plan  a  route  for  P4  (Figure  3.14a),  the  algorithm 
decides  to  rip  Tts  off  (hence,  P4  is  stored  in  PL3).  After  P4  has  been  routed  as  shown 
in  Figure  3.14b,  the  algorithm  tries  to  re-route  P3  and  it  fails.  It  then  identifies 
the  route  of  P4  as  being  responsible  for  this  failure.  Since  P4  is  protected,  its  only 
remaining  alternative  is  to  withdraw  the  previous  decision  to  rip  II3  off  for  routing 
P4.  That  is,  it  re-establishes  the  situation  shown  in  Figure  3.14a  and  attempts  to 
route  P4.  But,  this  time,  it  rips  72i  off,  rather  than  7^3. 

The  above  bactracking  algorithm  allows  the  pipe  router  to  eventually  consider  all 
the  possible  orderings  on  the  pipes,  without  looping.  It  has  been  implemented  and 
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works  well  for  most  reasonable  routing  problems. 

This  backtracking  algorithm  is  also  directly  applicable  to  a  three-dimensional 
workspace.  The  main  difference  in  the  three-dimensional  case  is  that  mis-routing 
a  pipe  is  more  likely  to  cause  unnecessary  turns  in  some  of  the  routes  planned  later 
rather  than  search  failures.  For  example,  in  the  example  of  Figure  3.12a,  if  the 
workspace  was  three-dimensional,  P3  could  be  routed,  but  it  would  have  at  least  two 
extra  turns.  In  our  pipe  router,  we  use  a  heuristic  function  to  activate  the  backtrack¬ 
ing  algorithm  when  it  detects  pipes  with  an  unrealistic  number  of  turns. 


3.7  Implementation  and  Experimentation 

The  basic  sequential  pipe  router  described  above  has  been  implemented  in  Al¬ 
legro  Common  Lisp  running  on  a  Macintosh  II  for  a  two-dimensional  and  a 
three-dimensional  workspace.  In  our  current  implementation,  a  three-dimensional 
workspace  is  discretized  into  multiple  two-dimensional  layers.  Figure  3.15  shows 
an  example  where  two  pipes  are  routed  one  after  the  other  in  a  three-dimensional 
workspace  with  two  layers.  The  window  “Workspace”  shows  the  projection  of  the 
pipe  routes  into  the  ary-plane  of  the  workspace.  The  first  pipe  lies  entirely  in  the  first 
layer;  the  second  pipe  lies  partly  in  the  first  layer  and  partly  in  the  second  layer  (dark¬ 
est  portion).  The  windows  “Layer  1”  and  “Layer  2”  show  the  first  and  the  second 
layers  of  the  corresponding  configuration  space.  Figure  3.16  continues  the  previous 
example  with  additional  pipes  routed  in  the  same  workspace. 

We  have  experimented  with  many  addition2d  routing  problems,  some  of  which  are 
shown  in  Figures  3.17  and  3.18.  In  these  examples,  only  the“Workspace”  window 
is  shown.  Based  on  our  experiment,  the  time  it  takes  to  route  each  pipe  increases 
as  more  pipes  are  routed  in  the  same  workspace.  Furthermore,  the  pipes  that  are 
routed  later  are  more  likely  to  have  more  turns  and  a  suboptimal  length.  Both  of 
these  problems  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  space  is  getting  more  cluttered  as  more 
pipes  are  routed.  We  also  discovered  that  the  ordering  of  the  pipes  affects  both  the 
time  it  takes  to  route  the  pipes  and  how  good  the  routes  are. 
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Figure  3.15:  An  example  from  the  basic  sequential  pipe  router 
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Figure  3.16:  Additional  pipes  routed  in  the  same  workspace  as  the  previous  example 
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Figure  3.17:  Another  example  from  the  basic  sequential  pipe  router 
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Figure  3.18:  Another  example  from  the  basic  sequential  pipe  router 
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3.8  Limitation 

The  bactracking  algorithm  described  above  is  not  complete,  and  there  are  two  reasons. 
First,  the  above  protection  mechanism  is  too  strict,  as  illustrated  in  the  example  of 
Figure  3.19.  Routing  Pa,  after  Pi  has  been  routed  as  shown  in  Figure  3.19a,  causes 
Ri  to  be  ripped  off  and  therefore  causes  Pa  to  be  remembered  in  PLi.  When  the 
algorithm  attempts  to  re-route  Pi  after  it  has  routed  Pa,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.19b,  it 
fails.  Recovering  from  the  failure  would  require  to  rip  the  current  route  of  Pa  off,  but 
it  is  protected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  algorithm  cannot  withdraw  its  decision  to  rip 
the  route  of  Pj  off  since  there  was  no  other  possible  responsible  pipe  for  the  failure 
to  route  P3.  Nevertheless,  there  exists  a  solution  for  the  routing  problem  shown  in 
Figure  3.19c. 


Pi  P2  Pj  P2  P2 


(a)  (b)  (c) 


Figure  3.19:  An  example  where  the  protection  mechanism  fails 

The  basic  reason  why  the  backtracking  algorithm  fails  in  this  example  is  that 
the  protection  mechanism  identifies  pipes  as  being  responsible  for  the  failures,  while 
pipes  routed  in  a  certain  way  eire  the  actual  causes  for  the  failure.  In  Figure  3.19a, 
the  failure  to  find  a  route  for  P3  is  caused  by  Pi  with  its  current  route.  In  order  to 
be  more  complete,  the  backtracking  algorithm  should  be  able  to  identify  a  segment 
of  the  pipe  route  of  Pi  as  being  responsible  for  the  failure,  and  then  only  changes 
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that  segment  of  the  route.  Modifying  the  algorithm  accordingly  would  not  be  very 
difficult,  but  it  would  result  in  a  much  larger  solution  space  to  explore,  and  therefore 
a  much  less  eflicient  pipe  router.  In  fact,  the  backtracking  algorithm  implemented 
in  our  system  is  even  more  radical.  In  the  example  of  Figure  3.14,  after  it  has  re¬ 
established  the  situation  shown  in  Figure  3.14a  and  before  it  attempts  to  route  P4 
again,  it  stores  P3  in  a  permanent  protection  list  attached  to  P4.  This  list  prevents 
the  routing  of  P4  to  ever  cause  the  removal  of  the  route  of  P3  in  the  rest  of  the  routing 
process.  Permanent  protection  slightly  worsens  the  incompleteness  of  the  pipe  router, 
but  it  further  increases  its  efficiency. 

The  other  cause  of  incompleteness  is  that  the  algorithm  does  not  consider  the 
possibility  of  modifying  the  path  of  a  route  within  a  channel.  This  second  cause  is 
partially  eliminated  in  the  parallel  routing  approach  described  in  the  next  chapter. 


3.9  Summary 

In  this  chapter  we  started  to  explore  the  problem  decomposition  approach  in  the 
context  of  pipe  routing.  In  particular, 

•  we  have  presented  a  spectrum  of  approaches  to  the  pipe  routing  problem  which 
can  be  viewed  as  a  special  case  of  the  multi-robot  path  planning  problem; 

•  we  have  developed  a  sequential  pipe  routing  algorithm  based  on  the  approximate 
cell  decomposition  method; 

•  we  have  developed  a  selective  backtracking  algorithm  with  a  net-protection 
scheme  which  prevents  the  algorithm  from  looping  and  allows  it  to  detect  and 
recover  from  backtracking  error; 

•  we  have  implemented  a  sequential  pipe  router  based  on  the  techniques  developed 
here  and  experimented  with  this  router  with  many  pipe  routing  examples. 


Chapter  4 

Parallel  Pipe  Routing 


4.1  Motivation  and  Approach 

The  problem  decomposition  approach  transforms  the  problem  of  routing  many  pipes 
into  a  set  of  subproblems,  each  consisting  of  finding  a  route  for  one  pipe.  Since  no 
two  routes  should  overlap,  the  subproblems  interact,  ff  we  solve  these  subproblems 
sequentially,  as  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  routing  of  one  pipe  results 
in  additional  constraints  that  apply  to  the  pipes  that  have  not  been  routed  yet. 
Backtracking  is  required  when  no  route  can  be  found  for  a  pipe,  i.e.  the  subproblem 
of  routing  that  pipe  is  over-constrained.  When  backtracking  occurs  too  frequently  due 
to  strong  subproblem  interaction,  the  sequential  routing  approach  becomes  inefficient. 

In  this  chapter  our  goal  is  to  reduce  backtracking  by  delaying  the  choice  of  a 
specific  solution  (i.e.  a  specific  route)  to  a  subproblem  until  the  interactive  constraints 
among  the  subproblems  have  been  made  sufficiently  explicit.  This  idea  has  been 
previously  investigated  in  AI  where  it  is  known  as  the  least-commitment  approach 
[Mackworth,  1977].  One  early  application  of  this  idea  was  to  the  labeling  problem 
in  computer  vision  ([Huffman,  1971],  [Clowes,  1971],  and  [Waltz,  1975]).  In  a  blocks 
world  image,  the  labeling  of  each  visible  block  vertex  is  treated  as  a  subproblem. 
Each  vertex  has  a  small  number  of  possible  labels.  The  label  of  a  vertex  constrains 
and  is  constrained  by  the  labels  of  the  adjacent  vertices.  The  Waltz  algorithm  [Waltz, 
1975]  for  vertex  labeling  first  tries  to  reduce  the  set  of  possible  labels  for  a  vertex  by 
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checking  for  consistenqr  between  adjacent  vertices  before  a  label  is  selected  for  it.  A 
label  is  removed  from  the  set  of  possible  labels  for  a  vertex  iff  it  is  inconsistent  with 
every  label  in  the  label  set  of  an  adjacent  vertex.  Other  forms  of  least-commitment 
ideas  have  also  been  explored,  in  particular,  in  various  AI  planning  systems  (e.g. 
DEVISER  [Vere,  1985],  MOLGEN  [Stefik,  1981],  NOAH  [Sacerdoti,  1975],  NONLIN 
[Tate,  1976],  and  SIPE  [Wilkins,  1984]),  in  scheduling  problems  [Allen,  1983]  [Rit, 
1986],  and  other  constraint  satisfaction  problems  [Mackworth  and  Freuder,  1984]. 

The  pure  least-commitment  approach  is  inappropriate  for  pipe  routing  problems, 
unless  the  space  is  extremely  cluttered.  Indeed,  by  considering  aU  potential  inter¬ 
actions  among  pipes,  it  defies  the  purpose  of  the  problem  decomposition  approach, 
which  is  to  achieve  efficiency  by  ignoring  unimportant  interactions  among  pipes.  In 
fact  the  pure  least-commitment  approach  to  pipe  routing  is  strictly  equivedent  to  the 
centralized  approach  discussed  in  Subsection  3.2.2,  in  which  planning  is  carried  out 
in  the  composite  configuration  space  which  is  equal  to  the  Cartesian  product  of  the 
configuration  spaces  of  the  various  pipes.  Hence,  its  computational  complexity  is 
exponential  in  the  number  of  pipes. 

Consider  the  spectrum  of  approaches  to  multi-robot  path  planning  discussed  in 
Section  3.2.  As  we  move  from  the  centralized  approach  to  the  sequential  approach 
with  backtracking,  we  perform  more  and  more  searching,  but  less  and  less  geometric 
reasoning.  The  sequential  approach  is  mostly  search.  The  search  takes  place  at  two 
levels:  1)  for  finding  an  ordering  of  the  pipe  to  route  and  2)  for  finding  a  channel 
for  each  pipe.  Geometry  plays  a  limited  role:  in  decomposing  the  space  and  in 
checking  for  interference  among  pipes.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum,  the 
centralized  approach  is  mostly  geometric  reasoning  and  the  search  effort  is  minimal. 
The  sequential  approach  is  not  efficient  when  the  interactions  among  the  pipes  are 
strong  enough  to  cause  many  backtracking  operations.  The  centralized  approach 
would  not  be  appropriate  either,  unless  the  interactions  among  the  pipes  are  so  strong 
that  they  warrant  complete  consideration  of  their  interactions. 

In  this  chapter  we  propose  and  investigate  an  approach  for  dealing  with  stronger 
pipe  interactions.  It  lies  between  the  centralized  approach  and  the  sequential  approach 
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with  selective  backtracking.  We  call  it  the  parallel  pipe  routing  approach.  In  the 
sequential  pipe  routing  approach,  a  pipe  route  is  generated  in  two  steps:  first  a 
channel  is  generated  and  then  a  route  is  chosen  within  the  channel.  These  two  steps 
are  performed  for  all  the  pipes  sequentially.  In  the  parallel  pipe  routing  approach, 
we  first  generate  channels  for  all  the  pipes  without  computing  a  route  for  any  of 
them.  If  these  channels  do  not  overlap,  then  a  route  can  be  generated  for  each  pipe 
within  its  channel,  independently  of  the  other  pipes.  But  if  some  channels  overlap, 
the  interactions  among  the  corresponding  pipes  axe  considered  before  specific  routes 
axe  generated  for  these  pipes.  For  each  pipe,  this  is  accomplished  by  removing  from 
its  channel  the  regions  that  cause  harmful  interactions  with  other  pipes. 

We  first  describe  the  parallel  routing  algorithm  when  the  workspace  is  two- 
dimensional.  Then  we  present  its  extension  to  the  three-dimensional  case. 


4.2  Two-Dimensional  Case 

We  illustrate  the  parallel  routing  algorithm  in  a  two-dimensional  workspace  with  the 
simple  example  snown  in  Figure  4.1.  In  this  example  there  are  three  obstacles,  Bi, 
B2,  and  B3,  and  three  pipes  to  be  routed,  Ni,  N2,  and  N3,  which  are  specified  by 

and  (T^,Ti,r),  respectively.  Throughout  this  chapter,  for 
simphfication,  we  assume  that  all  the  pipes  have  the  same  radius.  The  removal  of 
this  assumption  is  discussed  in  Section  4.5. 

4.2.1  Channel  Generation 

The  first  step  of  the  parallel  routing  algorithm  is  to  generate  a  channel  for  each  pipe. 
As  with  the  sequential  routing  algorithm,  we  first  decompose  the  configuration  space 
into  rectangular  cells.  The  EMPTY  cells  are  used  to  build  the  connectivity  graph 
CG.  In  our  pipe  routing  example,  a  possible  decomposition  of  the  space  is  shown  in 
Figure  4.2.  The  EMPTY  cells  are  denoted  by  Ci, . . . ,  Cg.  Lower  case  letters  are  used  to 
denote  the  end  points  of  the  edges  between  adjacent  cells.  For  example,  ab  is  the  edge 
between  cells  C2  and  C3.  Since  all  pipes  have  the  same  radius,  the  same  decomposition 
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Figure  4.1:  A  two-dimensional  pipe  routiiig  problem 

is  used  for  all  the  pipes.  For  each  pipe,  the  graph  CG  is  searched  for  a  channel,  i.e. 
a  sequence  of  cells  connecting  the  two  terminals  of  the  pipe.  Continuing  with  our 
example,  let  us  assume  that  the  algorithm  finds  the  channels  {C4,Ci,C2,C'3,  Cg}  for 
Nu  {C„C^,Cr,Ce,C2,Cs}  for  N2,  and  {Ci,C2,C5,Cs}  for  A3.  These  three  diannels 
are  shown  in  grey  in  Figure  4.3.  The  keen  reader  may  observe  that  the  channels 
have  been  “well”  chosen,  so  that  routes  actually  exist  for  the  three  pipes  within  these 
channels.  In  particular,  while  there  exists  a  shorter  diannel  {C4,  Ci,  C2, 0$}  for  N2, 
this  channel  and  the  other  two  channels  together  would  not  contain  solution  routes 
for  the  three  pipes.  In  Subsection  4.2.6,  we  will  discuss  the  issue  of  changing  a  channel 
when  it  is  detected  that  an  erroneous  choice  has  been  made. 

When  each  channel  is  generated,  the  pipe  set  of  each  of  the  cells  traversed  by 
the  pipe  is  updated.  For  example,  when  the  channel  {C4,Ci,C2,C3,  Cg}  for  Ni  is 
generated,  the  triplet  {Ni,de,cd)  is  stored  in  the  pipe  set  of  cell  Ci  to  remember 
that  Ni  goes  through  this  cell  from  edge  de  to  edge  cd.  When  all  three  channels 
are  constructed,  the  pipe  set  attached  to  Ci  is  {(Aj, de,  cd),  (A2,  de,  cd),  (A3,  T^,cd)} 
where  the  terminal  T^  stands  for  a  zero-length  edge  segment. 
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4.2.2  Considering  Pipe  Interactions  within  Channels 

Once  aJI  the  channels  have  been  generated,  the  remaining  problem  is  to  find  a  specific 
route  within  each  one.  Usuedly  we  cannot  arbitrarily  select  a  route  within  each  channel 
because  channels  may  overlap.  When  two  channels  overlap,  the  two  corresponding 
pipes  are  said  to  “interact”  in  the  overlapping  cell(s).  For  example,  all  three  diannels 
shown  in  Figure  4.3  share  cell  Cj.  Hence,  each  pipe  must  share  this  cell  space  with 
the  other  two.  To  make  sure  that  the  route  selected  for  Ni  will  not  later  prevent  the 
other  two  pipes  to  be  routed  through  Ci,  we  restrict  the  region  within  C\  that  N\S 
route  is  allowed  to  traverse.  This  is  done  by  removing  the  minimal  area  needed  by 
N2  and  Nz  to  traverse  C\.  In  this  way,  we  refine  the  channel  of  Ni  before  a  specific 
route  is  generated  for  N\.  By  doing  so,  we  anticipate  and  eliminate  some  harmful 
interaction  among  pipes.  The  channels  of  the  other  two  pipes  are  refined  in  the  same 
manner. 

Channel  refinement  takes  place  in  every  cell  that  is  traversed  by  more  than  one 
pipe.  In  fact,  once  channel  generation  is  completed,  we  regard  the  pipe  routing 
problem  as  a  collection  of  subproblems.  Each  subproblem  is  specified  by  a  ceU  Ck 
and  its  as-^ciatcd  pipe  set  {{Nk.^edgtlk.Mg^^^ki),  ■  ■  •  ,{Nk,^,edgelk^,tdgt2kJ)}.  It 
requires  finding  a  route  connecting  a  point  in  edgeU  to  a  point  in  edge2i  for  each 
pipe  Ni,  i  €  {ki,k2,. . .  ,km},  in  the  pipe  set  of  Ck-  We  csdl  the  portion  of  a  pipe 
Ni  within  a  ceU  Ck  a  pipe  segment  and  we  denote  it  by  nf*  (the  superscript  wiU 
be  omitted  whenever  it  is  understood  from  the  context).  Figure  4.4  iUustrates  this 
subproblem  viewpoint  to  our  pipe  routing  example.  For  instance,  the  subproblem 
associated  with  cell  Ci  is  to  find  the  routes  of  three  pipe  segments  ni,  112,  and  713, 
connecting  a  point  in  de  to  a  point  in  cd,  a  point  in  de  to  a  point  in  e/,  and  a  point  in 
cd  to  T3 ,  respectively.  Since  a  route  must  be  continuous  between  two  adjacent  cells, 
the  various  subproblems  may  not  be  completely  independent. 

In  order  to  refine  the  portion  of  the  channel  corresponding  to  a  pipe  segment  n 
in  a  ceU  C,  we  must  first  characterize  the  position  of  n  relative  to  the  other  pipe 
segments  traversing  C.  This  relative  position  is  often,  but  not  always,  determined 
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Figure  4.4:  Subproblems  in  parallel  pipe  routing 

by  the  relative  locations  of  the  edges  where  the  pipes  enter  and  exit^  the  cell.  For 
example,  in  Figure  4.5a,  there  are  two  pipe  segments  nj  and  n2  traversing  the  cell 
C.  The  segment  n-i  enters  through  the  left  edge,  while  the  segment  n2  enters  through 
the  right  edge.  Both  pipe  segments  exit  through  the  bottom  edge.  Since  the  two 
segments  must  not  intersect,  we  can  derive  that  n\  lies  “on  the  left  of”  ti2,  a  spatial 
relation  that  will  be  formally  defined  below.  Therefore,  we  should  restrict  the  region 
for  nj  to  the  left  side  of  the  cell  (the  grey  region  in  Figure  4.5a)  leaving  just  enough 
room  on  the  right  for  n2.  Similarly  we  should  restrict  the  region  for  n2  to  the  right 
side  of  the  cell. 

However,  inferring  the  relative  position  of  two  pipe  segments  just  by  looking  at 
where  they  enter  and  exit  the  cell  is  not  always  possible.  For  instance,  if  two  pipes 
enter  the  cell  through  the  same  edge  and  exit  it  through  the  same  edge,  as  is  the 

^  Since  pipes  are  not  oriented,  the  two  notions  of  entrance  and  exit  of  a  pipe  are  completely 
interchangable. 
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case  for  the  two  segments  in  the  cell  Ci  shown  in  Figure  4.5b,  we  cannot  determine 
which  one  of  the  two  segments  is  “on  the  left  oP  the  other.  In  this  example,  we  must 
look  at  the  neighboring  cell  Cj  to  determine  the  actual  relative  position  of  the  two 
segments  in  Ci.  The  relative  position  of  the  two  pipe  segments  in  C2  implies  that  rii 
enters  Ci  “on  the  left  of”  of  n2,  hence  determining  the  relative  position  of  nf*  and 
722  ^  •  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  situations  where  one  must  look  several  cells  away 
in  order  to  determine  the  relative  position  of  two  pipe  segments  in  a  cell. 
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Figure  4.5:  Examples  of  channel  refinement 


Hence,  the  interactions  eimong  pipes  within  their  chosen  channels  are  considered 
in  two  steps:  constraint  derivation  and  channel  refinement.  We  describe  these  two 
steps  in  more  detail  below. 

4.2.3  Constraint  Derivation 

We  describe  the  relative  position  of  two  pipe  segments  rij  and  722  in  a  cell  by  means 
of  a  relative  position  constraint  using  two  predicates,  <g  (which  we  called  “on  the 
left  of”  in  the  previous  discussion)  and  <y  (“below”).  These  predicates  are  used  only 
for  the  purpose  of  channel  refinement,  i.e.  they  only  describe  the  simplest  relative 
position  between  two  pipe  segments. 

-  Let  Ly  be  any  line  parallel  to  the  x-axis.  The  constraint  721  <x  expresses 
that,  for  any  specific  routing  of  Ni  and  N2,  if  Ly  intersects  both  721  and  722,  then  the 
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X  coordinate  of  every  intersection  of  Ly  and  ni  is  less  than  the  x  coordinate  of  every 
intersection  of  Ly  and  n2. 

-  Let  Lx  he  any  line  parallel  to  the  y*axis.  The  constraint  n\  <y  expresses 
that,  for  any  specific  routing  of  N\  and  if  intersects  both  n\  and  then  the 
y  coordinate  of  every  intersection  of  Lx  and  nj  is  less  than  the  y  coordinate  of  every 
intersection  of  Lx  and  n2. 

An  atomic  relative  position  constraint  is  any  constraint  of  the  form  n\  <x  ni 
or  ni  <y  n2-  A  relative  position  constraint  is  either  an  atomic  relative  position 
constraint,  or  the  conjunction  of  two  such  atomic  constraints,  one  with  the  predicate 
<3,,  the  other  with  the  predicate  <y. 

Figure  4.6  illustrates  the  relative  position  constraint  language.  Figures  4.6a,  4.6b, 
and  4.6c  show  three  examples  where  pipe  segments  nj  and  n2  satisfy  the  constraint 

^x  ^2*  Figures  4.6d  and  4.6e  show  two  examples  of  segments  tij  and  712  satisfying 
the  constraint  n\  <*  n2  <y  n\. 
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Figure  4.6:  Relative  position  constraints  between  two  pipe  segments 


As  we  discussed  above,  the  relative  position  of  two  pipe  segments  in  a  cell  is  de¬ 
termined  by  how  they  enter  and  exit  the  cell,  which  may  itself  be  determined  by  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  pipe  segments  corresponding  to  the  same  pipes  in  an  adja¬ 
cent  cell.  To  be  more  precise,  the  relative  position  between  two  pipe  segments  depends 
on  the  relative  position  of  the  extremities  of  these  two  segments.  A  relative  position 
relationship  between  two  segments’  extremities  is  described  by  a  relative  boundary 
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constraint.  We  express  these  constraints  using  the  same  predicate  symbols  <j.  and 
<y  as  above.  However,  these  predicates  apply  here  to  extremities  of  pipe  segments 
in  a  cell.  When  two  extremities  lie  in  different  edges  of  the  cell,  the  relative  bound¬ 
ary  constraint  between  them  can  be  determined  from  the  relative  position  of  these 
edges.  When  two  extremities  lie  in  the  same  edge,  the  relative  boundary  constraint 
between  them  is  implied  by  the  relative  position  constraint  of  the  corresponding  two 
pipe  segments  in  one  of  the  two  adjacent  cells  that  shares  the  edge. 

When  two  extremities,  pi  and  of  two  pipe  segments  in  a  cell  C  lie  in  different 
edges,  then  the  relative  boundary  constraint  between  them  is  determined  as  follow. 
Let  E\  and  E2  be  the  edges  in  which  px  and  p^  lie  respectively.  We  have  px  <*  p2->  iff 
the  X  coordinate  of  every  point  on  Ex  is  less  than  or  equal  to  that  of  every  point  on 
E2,  and  there  exists  at  least  one  point  on  Ex  whose  x  coordinate  is  less  than  the  x 
coordinate  of  every  point  on  E2.  Similarly  we  have  px  <y  P21  iff^  the  y  coordinate  of 
every  point  on  Ex  is  less  than  or  equal  to  that  of  every  point  on  E2,  and  there  exists 
at  least  one  point  on  Ex  whose  y  coordinate  is  less  than  the  y  coordinate  of  every 
point  on  E2.  This  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4.7  where  the  edges  Ex  and  E2  are  shown 
as  bold  line  segments.  In  Figures  4.7a  and  4.7b,  we  have  px  <*  P2-  In  Figures  4.7c 
and  4.7d,  we  have  px  <1  P2  A  p2  <y  Pi- 

y 


(a)  (b)  (c)  (d) 

Figure  4.7:  Relative  boundary  constraints  derived  from  the  position  of  the  edges 


From  the  relative  boundary  constraints  between  the  extremities  of  two  pipe  seg¬ 
ments  nx  and  n25  we  can  derive  relative  position  constraints  between  them.  Let  px 
and  p\  be  the  extremities  of  nx  and  p2  and  pj  I>e  the  extremities  of  712-  Let  us  consider 
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the  case  where  pi  lies  between  p2  and  pj  the  x-axis.  There  are  several  cases 

to  consider  as  shown  in  Figure  4.8.  K  pi  lies  in  the  bottom  side  (resp.  top  side)  of 
the  cell,  we  can  derive  the  relative  position  constraint  ni  <y  (resp.  n2  <y  ni)  as 
shown  in  Figures  4.8a,  4.8b,  and  4.8c.  If  pi  lies  in  the  right  side  or  the  left  side  of 
the  cell,  then  we  c<in  derive  the  relative  position  constraint  nj  <y  n2  (resp.  n2  <y  ni) 
iff  at  least  one  of  n2’s  extremities,  say  p2,  also  lies  in  the  same  side  of  the  cell  as  pi 
and  we  have  pi  <y  P2  (resp.  P2  <y  Pi)  ^  shown  in  Figures  4.8d,  4.8e,  and  4.8f.  If  pi 
lies  between  p2  and  pj  along  the  y-axis,  the  cases  that  we  need  to  consider  are  the 
same  as  above  except  with  the  x-axis  and  the  y-axis  switched.  The  treatment  for 
the  case  where  pj  lies  between  p2  and  P2  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  discussed  above 
and  the  treatment  for  the  case  where  p2  or  pj  lies  between  pi  and  pi  is  completely 
symmetrical. 
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Figure  4.8:  Deriving  relative  position  constraints  from  relative  boundary  constraints. 


When  we  derive  relative  position  constraints  between  two  pipe  segments  ni  and 
n2  in  a  cell  C  from  their  boundary  constraints,  there  are  three  cases  to  be  considered 
as  illustrated  in  Figures  4.9a,  4.9b,  and  4.9c.  In  these  figures  pi  and  p\,  and  p2  and 
pi  axe  the  extremities  of  rii  and  n2?  respectively.  The  relative  boundary  constraints 
between  extremities  that  share  the  same  edge  are  indicated  in  the  figure  (note  that 
no  relative  boundary  constraint  exists  between  the  extremities  in  Figure  4.9c).  The 
three  cases  are: 

-  Case  1  (Figure  4.9a):  Contradicting  relative  position  constraints  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  the  relative  boundary  constraints  between  the  extremities  of  ni  and  n2. 
This  indicates  that  the  generated  channels  contain  no  solution  routes  for  all  the  pipes. 
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-  Ctise  2  (Figure  4.9b):  A  consistent  relative  position  constraint  has  been  derived 
from  the  relative  boundary  constraint(s). 

-  Case  3  (Figure  4.9c):  No  relative  position  constraint  can  be  derived  yet  from  the 
relative  boundary  constraint(s). 


Pi  <x  P2 

(a)  (b)  (C) 

Figure  4.9:  Derivation  of  relative  position  constraints  between  two  pipe  segments. 


The  derivation  of  the  relative  position  constraints  between  pipe  segments  in  the 
various  cells  is  carried  out  by  a  classical  constraint  propagation  algorithm  [Waltz, 
1975].  Initially,  all  the  cells  that  are  shared  by  more  than  one  pipe  are  recorded  in  a 
queue  Q.  Then  the  algorithm  operates  iteratively  until  either  a  failure  has  occurred 
(Case  1  above)  or  Q  is  empty.  At  every  iteration,  it  removes  a  cell  C  from  Q.  For  every 
pipe  segment  pair  n,-  and  rij  in  C,  it  tries  to  generate  relative  position  constraints 
based  on  the  existing  boundary  constraints  on  the  extremities  of  these  pipe  segments. 
One  of  the  three  cases  described  above  occurs.  In  Case  1,  the  constraint  propagation 
algorithm  terminates  with  failure.  In  Case  2,  a  relative  position  constraint  between 
the  two  pipe  segments  is  estabhshed  and  attached  to  the  cell.  In  addition,  a  new 
relative  boundary  constraint  on  a  pair  of  extremities  of  the  pipe  segments  is  possibly 
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derived  and,  if  this  is  the  case,  the  corresponding  adjacent  cell  is  re-entered  in  Q  (if 
it  is  not  already  in  Q)  for  re-examination.  In  Case  3,  nothing  is  done. 

This  constraint  propagation  process  is  illustrated  with  our  pipe  routing  example 
in  Figure  4.10: 

-  Consider  cell  C4  first.  It  is  traversed  by  two  segments,  ni  and  n2.  Two  extremities 
of  these  segments  are  T^  and  Tl .  From  their  absolute  positions  we  derive  that  Tj  <y 
rl .  The  other  two  extremities,  denoted  by  pi  and  p2  in  the  figure,  share  the  same 
edge  between  C4  and  C\.  No  relative  boundary  constraint  between  p\  and  p2  has  been 
made  explicit  yet.  Since  p\  is  between  p2  and  Tj  along  the  r-axis,  from  Tj  KyT^^yn^ 
derive  the  relative  position  constraint  ni  <y  n2.  In  turn,  this  constraint  entails  the 
relative  boundary  constraint  pi  <y  p2  (Case  2). 

-  Let  us  now  move  to  cell  C\.  It  is  traversed  by  three  segments  denoted  by  ni,  722, 
and  723.  Each  pair  of  segments  is  examined  successively: 

•  For  72 1  and  722,  the  two  extremities  p\  and  p2  share  the  same  edge  with  a  relative 
boundary  constraint  px  <y  p2  derived  in  C4.  From  this  constraint  we  derive  the 
relative  position  constraint  72i  <y  722.  This  relative  position  constraint  entails 
no  relative  boundary  constraint  for  the  other  extremities  of  the  segments. 

•  For  722  S'JkI  entrances  and  exits  of  these  two  segments  entail  the  relative 

position  constraint  723  <x  722  A  723  <y  722.  No  new  relative  boundary  constraint 
is  derived. 

•  For  72i  amd  723,  two  extremities,  p[  and  p'^,  are  in  the  same  edge  between  Ci 
and  C2.  So  far  no  relative  boundary  constraint  has  been  derived  between  them. 
Using  the  relative  location  of  the  two  edges  containing  the  other  extremities, 
we  can  derive  the  relative  position  constraint  723  <*  72i  which  in  turn  implies 
the  relative  boundary  constraint  p'^  <x  p'x- 

The  relative  positions  of  the  three  pipe  segments  in  Ci  are  now  completely  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  relative  position  constraints  that  have  been  derived.  The  propagation 
algorithm  proceeds  and  considers  cells  (^2,  and  Cg. 
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Figure  4.10:  An  example  of  constraint  derivation 

The  constraint  derivation  procedure  described  above  has  the  following  property: 

Property  1:  If  there  exists  a  feasible  relative  position  between  every  pair  of  pipe 
segments,  it  must  be  unique.  Furthermore,  the  constraint  derivation  procedure  will 
terminate  in  a  finite  amount  of  time,  returning  this  unique  solution,  if  it  exists,  or 
failure,  otherwise. 

Proof:  We  first  prove  by  contradiction  the  uniqueness  of  the  solution,  if  it  exists. 
Let  us  assume  that  two  pipe  segments  nj  and  n2  in  cell  C  have  more  than  one  feasible 
relative  position  between  them.  It  must  then  be  the  case  that  ni  and  722  enter  C 
through  a  common  edge  and  exit  C  through  another  common  edge.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  relative  boundary  constraint  between  the  extremities  of  these  two  pipe 
segments  in  C.  This  can  be  the  case  iff  in  each  of  the  two  adjacent  cells  of  C,  more 
than  one  feasible  relative  position  also  exists  between  the  two  corresponding  pipe 
segments.  By  applying  the  same  argument  to  the  two  adjacent  cells  of  C  and  the 
subsequent  cells,  we  can  derive  the  contradiction  that  the  channels  for  the  two  pipes 
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must  consist  of  infinitely  many  cells.  Hence,  if  a  feasible  relative  position  for  every 
pair  of  pipe  segments  exists,  it  is  unique. 

Let  us  now  prove  that  the  constraint  derivation  procedure  always  terminates  in  a 
finite  amount  of  time,  returning  the  unique  solution,  if  it  exists,  or  failure,  otherwise. 

The  terminating  property  comes  from  the  argument  that  in  a  finite  amount  of 
time,  Q  becomes  empty  or  a  case  1  occurs.  In  either  case,  the  procedure  terminates. 
Q  has  a  finite  number  of  elements  before  the  procedure  starts.  New  elements  are  added 
to  Q  when  a  case  2  occurs.  Since  a  case  2  occurs  iff  a  relative  position  constraint  is 
derived  between  a  pair  of  pipe  segments,  and  there  can  be  only  a  finite  number  of  such 
constraints,  there  can  be  only  a  finite  number  of  elements  added  to  Q.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  every  iteration  of  the  procedure,  an  element  is  removed  from  Q.  Therefore, 
Q  must  become  empty  in  a  finite  amount  of  time.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  before 
Q  becomes  empty,  a  case  1  occurs,  in  which  case  the  procedure  also  terminates. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  procedure  terminates  when  a  case  1  occurs,  it  returns 
failure.  We  wiU  now  prove  by  contradiction  that  if  the  procedure  terminates  when 
Q  is  empty  *heD  there  is  a  relative  position  constraint  between  every  pair  of  pipe 
segments.  Assume  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  pipe  segments  nj  and  nj  in  C  have 
no  relative  position  constraint  between  them.  Then  it  must  be  the  case  that  the 
element  that  corresponds  to  ni  and  n2  was  removed  from  Q,  and  has  not  been  put 
back  into  Q  before  the  procedure  terminates.  But  this  can  only  be  the  case  if  there  is 
also  no  relative  position  constraint  between  the  two  pipe  segments  (which  correspond 
to  the  same  pipes  as  tii  and  na,  respectively)  in  each  of  the  two  adjacent  cells  of  C. 
Otherwise  when  we  establish  the  relative  position  constraint  for  the  two  pipe  segments 
in  one  of  the  adjacent  cells,  the  pipe  segment  pair  rii  and  n2  will  be  put  bach  into 
the  queue  and  a  relative  position  constraint  will  be  derived  for  them  because  of  the 
relative  boundary  constraint  derived  from  the  adjacent  cell.  By  recursively  applying 
the  same  argument  to  the  two  adjacent  cells,  we  can  derive  the  contradiction  that 
the  channels  for  the  two  pipes  that  contain  nj  and  n2  must  consist  of  infinitely  many 
cells.  Hence,  if  the  procedure  terminates  when  Q  is  empty,  it  has  found  a  relative 
position  constraint  between  every  pair  of  pipe  segments.  I 
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4.2.4  Channel  Refinement 

Assume  that  the  relative  position  of  the  pipes  within  every  cell  have  been  determined 
successfully.  The  next  operation  is  to  refine  the  channels,  one  ceU  at  a  time.  This 
refinement  is  done  in  two  steps:  boundary  refinement  and  cell  refinement  Boimdary 
refinement  consists  of  refining  the  edge  that  a  pipe  segment  is  allowed  to  traverse, 
using  the  derived  relative  boundary  constraints  between  an  extremity  of  this  pipe 
segment  and  those  of  the  other  pipe  segments  in  the  same  edge.  Cell  refinement 
consists  of  extracting  the  maximal  region  that  each  pipe  segment  may  occupy  within 
a  cell  without  necessarily  preventing  the  routing  of  the  other  pipes.  It  makes  use  of 
the  derived  relative  position  constraints  in  that  cell. 

a.  Boundary  Refinement.  Let  us  assume  that  pi, . . . , p„  comprise  all  the  extrem¬ 
ities  in  an  edge  E  of  the  pipe  segments  in  a  cell  C.  Furthermore,  let  E  be  described 
by  an  interval  [a,  6]  along  the  x  or  y  axis.  The  subset  of  E  that  p,  is  allowed  to  lie  in 
is  also  denoted  by  an  interval  [a,-,  6^]. 

The  boundary  refinement  process  is  carried  out  in  two  steps.  In  the  first  step,  the 
extremities  on  E  are  sorted  using  the  relative  boundary  constraints  on  them  (at  this 
stage,  there  necessarily  exists  a  unique  relative  boundary  constraint  between  every 
pair  of  extremities)  on  E.  Let  p^j, . . .  ,Pj„  be  the  sorted  list.  In  the  second  step,  for 
k  =  1, . . . ,  n,  the  edge  interval  for  pj^  is  computed  by  setting 

=  a  -h  2r  ♦  (1:  —  1), 

bj^  =  b  —  2r  *  {n  —  k), 

where  r  is  the  pipe  radius.  This  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4.11.  Edge  capacity  overflow 
occurs  if  an  interval  is  such  that  >  6jj^. 

Property  2:  If  a  pipe  is  routed  through  an  edge  E  within  the  interval  allowed 
by  the  refined  edge  interval,  it  will  not  prevent  the  other  pipes  traversing  this  same 
edge  E  from  being  routed  through  it. 
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Figure  4.11:  Boundary  refinement 


b.  Cell  Refinement.  Assume  that  boundary  refinement  did  not  detect  any  edge 
capacity  overflow.  Then  we  proceed  to  cell  refinement.  Let  us  first  consider  a  simple 
example  where  a  cell  C  contains  two  pipe  segments  tii  and  with  relative  position 
constraint  n2  <y  fii  as  shown  in  Figure  4.12a.  We  denote  the  region  within  C  that  ni 
(resp.  na)  is  allowed  to  traverse  by  FR{ni)  (resp.  FR{n2)).  The  goal  of  cell  refinement 
is  to  compute  FR{ni)  (resp.  Fi2(n2))  such  that  if  a  route  for  Ni  (resp.  N2)  traverses 
C  within  Fi?(ni)  (resp.  FRM),  then  it  will  not  prevent  the  routing  of  N2  (resp. 
Ni)  through  C.  This  is  accomplished  by  removing  from  FR{ni)  the  minimum  space 
needed  for  the  routing  of  n2  as  illustrated  in  Figure  4.12.  Figure  4.12b  shows  the 
initial  FR{ni).  Figure  4.12c  shows  the  smallest  region  that  n2  requires  to  traverse  C 
considering  the  relative  position  constraint  722  n.^.  We  call  this  region  the  Minimum 

Impact  Solution  of  n2  with  respect  to  ni  and  denote  it  as  MIS{n2,ni).  Figure  4.12d 
shows  the  resulting  FR{ni)  after  MIS{ji2in\)  is  removed  from  it.  Figures  4.12e,  4.12f, 
and  4.12g  illustrate  this  same  process  applied  to  FR{n2). 

The  key  step  in  cell  refinement  is  computing  the  Minimal  Impact  Solution, 
M/5(n2,ni).  A/75(n2,ni)  depends  on  FR{n2),  the  relative  position  constraint  be¬ 
tween  ni  and  1x2  ■,  the  entrance  and  exit  of  712,  and  the  geometric  characteristics  of 
712  (such  as  its  radius  and  its  minimum  bend  radius).  Figure  4.13  illustrates  the 
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Figure  4.12:  An  example  of  cell  refinement 
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construction  of  MIS(n2,ni)  in  the  case  when  FR{n2)  —  C.  The  difference  between 
Figures  4.13a  and  4.13b  and  that  between  4.13c  and  4.13d  illustrates  that  MIS{n2,ni) 
depends  not  only  on  the  relative  position  constraint  but  also  on  the  entrance  and  exit 
of  n2  (The  entrance  and  exit  are  shown  in  bold  line  segments). 


Figure  4.13:  Examples  of  constructing  Minimum  Impact  Solution,  the  basic  cases 


If  FR{n2)  consists  of  more  than  one  rectangular  region  as  shown  in  Figure  4.14, 
we  first  search  for  a  “subchannel”  within  FR{n2).  This  subchannel  is  a  sequence 
of  rectangular  regions  in  FR{n2)  that  connects  the  entrance  of  n2  to  the  exit  of  n2. 
For  each  of  the  rectangular  regions  in  the  subdiannel,  we  can  apply  the  construction 
process  illustrated  in  Figure  4.13. 


Figure  4.14:  An  example  of  constructing  MIS:  a  more  complex  case 


If  C  contains  more  than  two  pipe  segments,  the  cell  refinement  process  is  carried 
out  by  a  constraint  propagation  algorithm  similar  to  that  described  above  for  deriving 
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relative  position  constraints.  Initially,  we  create  a  queue  Q  that  contains  all  pipe 
segments,  ni,...,n,n5  in  C.  This  algorithm  operates  iteratively  until  «ther  Q  is 
empty  or  a  failure  has  been  detected,  i.e.  one  or  more  FR{ni)  has  been  reduced  so 
much  that  it  no  longer  connects  the  entrance  to  the  exit  of  n,-  in  C.  At  every  iteration, 
it  removes  a  pipe  segment  n  from  Q.  For  every  pipe  segment  rij  in  Q,  it  computes 
the  difference  FR{n)  —  MIS(nj,n).  H  this  difference  is  a  proper  subset  of  FR(n),  it 
sets  FR{n)  to  the  difference  and  puts  all  pipe  segments,  except  ny,  back  to  Q  if  they 
are  not  already  in  it. 

We  continue  to  use  our  routing  example  to  illustrate  this  cell  refinement  process. 
In  particular,  let  us  consider  cell  Ci  as  shown  in  Figure  4.15  (where  the  feasible  region 
for  a  pipe  segment  is  shown  as  a  hght  gray  region  within  which  the  Minimum  Impact 
Solution  is  shown  in  dark  gray).  Remember  that  Ci  contains  three  pipe  segments, 
Til,  with  relative  position  constraints  rii  <y  n2,  <y  nj  A  713  <*  nj,  and 

na  <x  ni.  Initially  Q  —  (ni,  712,773).  In  the  first  iteration,  ni  is  removed  from  Q  and 
FRnew{ni)  =  FR{ni)  -  MIS{n2,ni)  is  computed.  Since  FRntw{n\)  is  a  proper  subset 
of  FR{ni),  FR(ni)  is  set  to  FRnewi^i).  Then  FRnewi^i)  =  FR(ni)  -  MIS{n3,ni) 
is  computed.  Again  FRnewif^i)  is  a  proper  subset  of  FR{ni),  and  FR{ni)  is  set  to 
FRnew{ni).  Q  remains  the  same,  i.e.  Q  =  (712,773),  because  both  772  and  773  (which 
are  constrained  by  771)  axe  already  in  Q.  Notice  that  in  iterations  4  and  5  no  change 
is  made  to  FR{ni)  and  FR{n2).  After  iteration  5,  Q  is  empty  and  hence  the  cell 
refinement  process  for  Ci  terminates.  The  refined  feasible  regions  have  the  following 
property: 

Property  3:  If  a  route  for  a  pipe  segment  is  chosen  within  its  refined  feasible 
region  in  a  cell  C,  it  will  not  prevent  other  pipe  segments  sharing  C  from  being  routed 
in  C,  if  there  exists  a  set  of  routes  for  all  the  pipes  in  C. 

We  apply  this  algorithm  to  all  the  other  cells  traversed  by  more  than  one  pipe. 
The  resulting  refined  channels  are  shown  in  Figure  4.16.  Property  3  can  be  generalized 
to  the  whole  channel;  stating  that  if  a  route  for  a  pipe  is  chosen  within  its  refined 
channel,  it  will  not  prevent  other  pipes  from  being  routed  (even  though  their  channels 
may  overlap),  if  there  exists  a  set  of  routes  for  all  the  pipes. 
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Figure  4.15:  An  example  of  cell  refinement 
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Figure  4.16:  Refined  channels 


4.2.5  Route  Generation 

When  all  the  channels  have  been  refined,  pipe  routes  can  be  generated  within  the 
refined  channels.  This  is  done  sequentially,  one  pipe  after  another.  We  propose  two 
alternatives:  1)  optimal  route  generation  and  2)  extreme  route  generation. 

In  optimal  route  generation,  we  use  the  two- pass  optimality  constraint  propagation 
technique  described  for  sequential  routing.  We  construct  the  optimal  route  of  a  pipe 
within  its  refined  channel.  If  this  route  overlaps  channels  of  the  pipes  that  have  not 
been  routed  yet,  the  space  occupied  by  this  route  is  removed  from  these  ch«innels.  We 
illustrate  this  approach  using  our  routing  example,  as  shown  in  Figure  4.17.  We  first 
generate  an  optimal  route  for  pipe  Ni  as  shown  in  Figure  4.17a.  This  route  does  not 
overlap  the  channel  of  N2,  but  does  overlap  the  channel  of  iVs.  Hence,  the  channel 
for  Nz  is  refined.  The  route  chosen  for  Ni,  together  with  the  channels  for  N2  and  Nz, 
are  shown  in  Figures  4.17b  and  4.17c,  respectively.  Next,  we  find  the  optimal  route 
for  N2  as  shown  in  Figure  4.17d.  This  route  overlaps  the  channel  for  Nz-  We  further 
refine  this  channel  and  select  the  optimal  route  for  Nz  as  shown  in  Figure  4.17e.  Even 
though  each  route  is  optimal  with  respect  to  its  refined  channel,  there  is  no  guarantee 
of  overall  optimality. 

Extreme  route  generation  avoids  the  added  cost  of  a  second-time  channel  refine¬ 
ment  by  generating  routes  along  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  channels.  In  doing  so 
we  guarantee  that  the  route  we  generate  for  a  pipe  will  not  overlap  with  the  routes  we 
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Figure  4.17:  Generating  optimal  routes 
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generate  for  the  other  pipes  even  though  they  axe  generated  independently.  This  is 
because  the  interaction  of  the  pipes  at  these  extreme  locations  have  been  considered 
during  channel  refinement.  In  Figure  4.18,  we  first  generate  a  route  for  pipe  Ni,  then 
a  route  for  pipe  N^,  and  finally  a  route  for  pipe  all  following  the  extreme  bound¬ 
ary  of  their  respective  channels  along  -fx  and  —y  directions.  However  the  routes  are 
no  longer  optimal  with  respect  to  their  chaimels. 


Figure  4.18:  Generating  extreme  routes 


4.2.6  Generating  Alternative  Channels 

There  are  three  places  during  the  channel  refinement  process  where  a  failure  can 
occur:  during  constraint  derivation,  during  boundary  refinement,  and  during  cell 
refinement.  During  constraint  derivation,  we  may  realize  that  no  possible  relative 
position  constraint  exists  between  a  pair  of  pipe  segments  in  a  cell;  during  boundary 
refinement,  we  may  discover  edge  capacity  overflow;  and  during  cell  refinement,  we 
may  discover  that  the  feasible  region  for  a  pipe  segment  in  a  cell  no  longer  connects 
the  entrance  to  the  exit  of  the  pipe  segment.  In  all  three  cases,  the  failure  makes 
explicit  that  the  channels  do  not  contain  solutions.  We  must  backtrack  and  generate 
alternative  channels  for  one  or  more  pipes,  if  this  is  possible. 

As  with  sequential  routing,  the  main  questions  here  are  to  identify  which  channels 
to  change  and  how  to  prevent  looping.  Similar  to  hierarchical  path  planning,  failure 
conditions  are  identified  and  attached  to  each  of  the  responsible  pipes  as  annotations. 
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When  we  generate  a  new  channel  for  a  pipe,  all  annotations  atta<:hed  to  it  are  checked 
to  make  sure  that  the  same  mistakes  are  not  repeated. 

An  annotation  attached  to  a  pipe  N  is  an  expression  of  the  form  “if  [Ai,  :  c/i]  and 
...  and  :  c/)t]  then  [N  :  cl]”,  where  the  c/^’s  and  d  are  sequences  of  cells.  The 
first  and  the  last  elements  of  each  such  sequence  can  be  a  terminal  which  is  treated 
as  a  special  cell  with  zero  size.  When  we  search  for  an  alternative  diannel  for  N, 
this  annotation  is  used  as  follows:  if  for  all  j  =  1, . . . ,  fc,  the  current  diannel  for  Ni^ 
contains  the  sequence  of  cells  dj  (or  its  reverse),  then  the  channel  for  N  must  not 
contain  the  sequence  d  (or  its  reverse).  The  meaning  and  the  use  of  annotations  are 
illustrated  with  the  following  examples. 

We  assume  that  the  channels  initially  generated  for  the  three  pipes,  Ni,  N2, 
and  A3,  are  {<^4,  Ci,  C2,  Ca,  Cs},  {(^4,  Ci,  Ca,  C3,  Cg,  Cg),  and  {Cj,C2,C3,Cs},  re¬ 
spectively,  as  shown  in  Figure  4.19 


Tl 

T! 


Figure  4.19;  Backtracking  example  1 


Example  1  (Edge  Capacity  Overflow);  During  the  refinement  of  the  edge  rs 
between  cells  C3  and  Cg,  edge  capacity  overflow  occurs.  In  the  case  of  edge  capacity 
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overflow,  all  the  pipes  that  traverse  the  overloaded  edge  are  responsible  for  the  failure. 
Therefore,  the  pipes  responsible  for  the  failure  are  Ni,  N2,  and  N3. 

We  attach  the  annotation  “if  [A^2  :  Cz^C^]  and  [Nz  :  Cz,C^  then  [JVi  :  Cz^Cs]” 
to  the  annotation  list  of  Ni.  Similarly  we  annotate  N2  by  “if  [Wi  :  Cz,C^  and 
[^■3  :  Cz,Cz]  then  [N2  :  Cz^CzY  and  Nz  by  “if  [Ny  :  Cz,Cs]  and  [N2  :  Cz,Cz]  then 
[Nz  :  Czi  Cs]”.  Assume  that  we  decided  to  construct  an  alternative  channel  for  Nz- 
When  searching  the  connectivity  graph  CG,  we  consider  its  annotation  list  which 
contains:  “if  [JVi  :  Cz,Cz]  and  [N2  :  Cz,Cz]  then  [Nz  :  C3,C'8]’’-  Since  the  current 
channels  of  TVj  and  N2  both  contain  the  cell  sequence  {C3,  Cg},  the  new  channel  of 
Nz  must  not  contain  the  cell  sequence  {Cz,Cz}.  Let  us  assume  that  the  new  channel 
found  for  Nz  is  {C'i,C2,C5,C8},  as  shown  in  Figure  4.20. 

The  method  described  above  for  recording  edge  capacity  overflow  is  very  inefficient 
when  there  are  many  pipes  traversing  the  overloaded  edge.  In  this  case,  a  better  way 
to  record  the  failure  is  to  annotate  the  overloaded  edge  with  its  maYirruun  capacity. 
When  we  search  for  a  channel  for  a  pipe,  we  can  decide  whether  this  pipe  can  traverse 
an  edge  by  comparing  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  edge  with  the  number  of  pipes 
that  are  currently  traversing  it  (this  number  can  be  computed  by  looking  at  the  pipe 
sets  of  the  two  adjacent  cells  that  share  this  edge). 

Example  2  (Cell  Capacity  Overflow):  When  we  try  to  refine  the  chainnels 
using  the  newly  generated  channel  for  Nz,  a  new  failure  occurs  during  cell  refinement, 
say,  because  the  feasible  region  FR{n2)  in  Cg,  after  we  subtracted  MIS{n\,n2)  and 
MIS  {nz,  712)  from  it,  became  disconnected,  i.e.  it  no  longer  connects  the  entrance 
to  the  exit  of  n2.  All  the  pipes  in  Cg,  i.e.  Ni,  N2,  and  Nz,  are  responsible  for  the 
failure.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  general.  Consider  the  example  shown  in  Figure 
4.21 .  In  this  example,  there  are  three  pipe  segments,  ni,  n2,  and  ns,  in  the  cell  C.  The 
constraints  among  the  pipe  segments  are  ni  <x  nz  A  nz  <y  nz  A  ni  <*  nz.  We  assume 
that  the  x  dimension  of  C  is  larger  than  its  y  dimension.  A  failure  occurs  during 
cell  refinement  when  FR{n2)  becomes  disconnected.  From  the  figure,  it  is  obvious 
that  ns,  but  not  nj,  is  responsible  for  this  failme.  This  can  be  discovered  by  the 
following  procedure.  Assume  that  immediately  after  we  subtracted  MIS{nz,n2)  from 
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Figure  4.20:  Backtracking  example  2 


FR{n-i),  FR{n2)  becomes  disconnected.  Obviously  both  712  and  03  are  responsible  for 
the  failure.  But  in  order  to  decide  whether  rii  is  responsible,  we  have  to  see  whether 
nj  is  constrained  by  713  in  the  same  way  as  773  is  constrained  by  713,  i.e.  n-i  <y  713, 
or  whether  tij  is  constrained  by  713  in  the  same  way  as  713  is  constrained  by  713,  i.e. 
713  <y  Til.  Since  neither  of  these  two  constraints  is  true,  tii  is  not  responsible. 


y 

i 


1 

m 

i  1 

Figure  4.21:  Deciding  which  pipes  are  responsible  for  cell  refinement  failure. 


To  record  the  failure  which  occurred  in  Cg,  we  attach  the  annotation  “if  [iV3  : 
Ci,Ci,Cz]  and  [iV3  :  Cz.Cz.T^]  then  [Ni  :  C3,Cz,T^Y  to  the  annotation  list  of  Ni. 
Similarly  we  attach  an  annotation  “if  [A^i  :  C3,  and  [N3  :  then 
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[N2  :  CsjCsjCa]”  ^2  aJid  the  annotation  “if  [Ni  :  C3,Cs,T^]  and  [JV2  :  CsjCs^Cs] 
then  [JV3  :  C$,  Cg,  Tl ]*  to  N3.  We  assume  that  in  backtracking  we  decide  to  re-route 
pipe  N2.  We  search  CG  for  an  alternative  channel  for  N2.  There  are  two  annotations 
in  the  annotation  list  of  N2.  But  only  one  is  applicable  because  the  condition  for  the 
other  annotation  is  no  longer  true  (since  the  channel  for  pipe  Ni  has  changed).  Rather 
than  repeatedly  checking  for  the  conditional  part  of  an  annotation  to  see  whether  it’s 
applicable  during  a  search,  we  can  first  create  an  active  annotation  list  that  contains 
all  applicable  annotations  before  the  search  starts.  During  the  search  we  only  need 
to  refer  to  this  active  annotation  list.  We  assume  the  new  channel  generated  for  N2 
is  {C4,Ci,C2,Cs}  as  shown  in  Figure  4.22. 


Figure  4.22:  Backtracking  example  3 


Example  3  (Constraint  Conflict):  The  new  channel  generated  for  N2  yields 
another  failure.  This  new  failure  is  detected  during  the  constraint  derivation  process: 
we  fail  to  find  a  relative  position  constraint  between  the  pipes  N2  and  JV3  in  the  cell 
C2  due  to  conflicting  boundary  constraints.  The  two  pipes  involved  in  the  conflict, 
N2  and  JV3,  are  responsible  for  the  failure. 
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Even  though  the  failure  is  detected  in  C2,  the  cause  of  the  failure  goes  beyond 
C2.  In  fact,  the  conflict  is  caused  by  the  boundeiry  constraints  of  the  extremities  of 
N2  and  N3  which  lie  on  the  edge  between  C2  and  Ci  euad  the  edge  between  C2  and 
C5.  These  relative  boundary  constraints  are  in  turn  derived  from  the  relative  position 
constraints  in  Ci  and  Cs,  respectively.  Taking  this  into  consideration,  the  annotation 
for  N2  is  “if  [N3  :  Ti,CuC2,Cs,C6]  then  IN2  :  C4,Ci,C2,Cs,T^T .  The  annotation 
for  N3  is  completely  S3rmmetrical  with  the  if  and  the  then  parts  switched. 

In  general,  when  a  constraint  conflict  is  detected  between  two  pipes  Ni  and  Nj 
in  cell  C,  we  have  to  find  the  longest  sequence  of  cells  that  are  common  to  both 
channels  and  which  contain  C.  We  denote  this  cell  sequence  CS  and  let  0%  be  the  cell 
proceeding  CS  in  the  channel  for  Ni,  and  <f>i  be  the  cell  succeeding  CS  in  the  channel 
for  Ni  {0i  and  <j>i  can  be  the  terminals  of  Ni).  We  define  Oj  and  <j>j  in  a  similar  fashion. 
The  annotation  for  Ni  is  “if  [iVj  :  0j,CS,<f>j]  then  [Ni  :  0i,CS,<f>i]”.  The  annotation 
for  Nj  can  be  constructed  symmetrically.  The  intuition  behind  the  construction  of 
this  annotation  is  that  the  cause  of  the  failure  is  not  where  the  failure  is  detected, 
but  rather  where  the  two  channels  start  to  “cross”  and  where  the  crossing  ends. 

We  assume  that  we  re-route  N2.  Hence  we  search  CG  for  an  alternative  channel  for 
A^2-  At  this  point,  there  are  three  annotations  attached  to  N2,  but  only  two  of  them  are 
active.  The  active  annotation  list  of  N2  is  {[A^2  •  C3, Cs,  Cs],  [N2  :  C4,  Ci,  C2,  C5, Tj ]} 
(the  conditional  parts  of  these  annotations  are  not  kept  in  the  active  list  because  they 
have  already  been  checked).  The  search  resulted  in  a  channel  {C4,  Ci,  C7,  Cs,  C2,  C5} 
for  pipe  N2-  As  discussed  in  the  previous  subsections,  this  channel  for  N2  together 
with  the  other  two  channels  for  Ni  and  N3  contain  solutions. 

This  backtracking  procedure  has  the  following  property: 

Property  4:  This  backtracking  procedure  is  complete  in  the  sense  that  if  there 
exists  an  aissignment  of  channels  to  pipes  such  that  they  contain  solution  routes  for 
all  of  the  pipes,  this  procedure  will  find  such  an  assignment. 

This  property  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  recorded  failure  conditions  are  the 
weakest  conditions  that  will  prevent  the  failure  from  re-occurring  and  hence  they  will 
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Figure  4.23:  Successful  channels 
not  exclude  any  feasible  solution. 


4.3  Extension  to  Three-Dimensional  Case 

In  this  section  we  describe  the  extension  of  the  two-dimensional  parallel  routing  algo¬ 
rithm  developed  in  the  previous  section  to  the  three-dimensional  case.  The  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  algorithm  into  its  basic  components,  i.e.  channel  generation,  constraint 
derivation,  channel  refinement,  route  generation,  and  backtracking  remains  the  same, 
but  each  of  these  components  is  modified  to  some  extent. 

The  most  important  change  occurs  in  the  constraint  derivation  step.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  third  dimension  allows  two  pipe  routes  to  “cross”  each  other,  i.e.  the 
relative  position  of  two  pipe  segments  in  a  cell  is  no  longer  uniquely  determined  by  the 
relative  boundary  constraints  on  the  extremities  of  these  two  segments.  Constraint 
derivation  becomes  a  search  for  an  assignment  of  a  relative  position  constraint  for 
every  pair  of  pipe  segments  in  a  cell. 
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This  a.dditiona.1  level  of  search  has  a  significant  impact  on  the  backtracking  algo¬ 
rithm.  In  the  two-dimensional  case,  if  a  failure  occurs  during  channel  refinement,  we 
backtrack  and  generate  alternative  channels  for  some  pipes.  In  the  three-dimensional 
case,  since  there  can  be  more  than  one  possible  relative  position  constraint  between 
two  pipe  segments,  when  a  failure  occurs  during  channel  refinement,  we  should  first 
try  to  generate  alternative  relative  position  constraints  for  one  or  more  pair  of  pipe 
segments.  Only  when  the  algorithm  fails  to  find  a  relative  position  constraint  for  a 
pair  of  pipe  segments,  does  it  backtrack  and  generate  alternative  channels. 

4.3.1  Channel  Generation 

The  channel  generation  step  is  just  a  straightforward  generalization  of  the  two- 
dimensional  case. 


4.3.2  Constraint  Derivation 

As  in  the  two-dimensional  case,  in  order  to  refine  the  channel  of  a  pipe  N,  we  must 
determine  the  position  of  the  pipe  segment  of  N  relative  to  the  other  pipe  segment(s) 
in  each  of  the  cells  along  the  channel  that  are  traversed  by  more  than  one  pipe.  The 
constraint  language  used  in  the  two-dimensional  case  is  augmented  by  adding  another 
predicate,  “<2”,  to  describe  the  relative  position  along  the  third  dimension. 

In  the  two-dimensional  case,  we  can  uniquely  determine  the  relative  position  be¬ 
tween  two  pipe  segments,  if  there  exists  a  relative  boundary  constraint  between  one 
pair  of  extremities  of  these  two  pipe  segments.  But  in  the  three-dimensional  case, 
this  is  no  longer  true  as  illustrated  by  the  examples  in  Figure  4.24.  In  this  figure, 
pipe  segment  n\  enters  through  the  top  surface  of  a  cell  C  and  exits  through  its  front, 
while  712  enters  on  the  right  and  exits  through  the  front.  Although  we  can  derive  the 
relative  boundary  constraint  pi  <y  P2  Ap2  Pi  between  the  extremities  pi  of  n\  and 
P2  of  1*2,  there  is  no  unique  relative  position  between  ni  and  712.  (Figure  4.24  shows 
four  possible  relative  positions  between  n\  and  712.)  To  proceed,  we  must  choose  one 
of  the  possible  relative  positions  of  tii  and  712- 
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Figure  4.24:  Several  possible  relative  positions  between  two  pipe  segments 

There  are  several  factors  affecting  this  choice: 

•  The  geometry  of  the  cell  C  and  the  existing  relative  position  constraints  among 
the  pipe  segments  in  C. 

•  The  geometry  of  the  faces  of  C  containing  the  extremities  of  ni  and  n2,  and  the 
existing  relative  boundary  constraints  among  the  extremities  on  these  faces. 

•  The  existing  relative  position  constraints  between  the  corresponding  pipe  seg¬ 
ments  in  the  adjacent  cells. 

First  of  all,  the  choice  of  a  relative  position  constraint  between  Ui  and  nj  is  affected 
by  the  geometry  of  C  and  the  existing  relative  position  constraints  among  the  pipe 
segments  in  C.  For  example,  if  the  y  dimension  of  C  is  larger  than  its  z  dimension, 
then  the  relative  position  constraints  shown  in  Figures  4.24a  and  4.24b  are  preferred 
over  those  shown  in  Figures  4.24c  and  4.24d  (assuming  that  the  x  dimension  is  not 
relevant).  In  another  example  shown  in  Figure  4.25,  there  is  another  pipe  segment 
713  in  C  in  addition  to  ni  and  712,  and  there  is  an  existing  relative  position  constraint 
^3  <y  In  this  case,  the  constraint  n-i  <„  (Figure  4.25a)  is  less  desirable  than 
712  <z  ni  (Figure  4.25b),  unless  the  y  dimension  of  C  is  larger  than  its  z  dimension. 
When  there  are  more  than  two  pipe  segments  in  a  cell,  we  must  make  sure  that  we 
do  not  derive  inconsistent  relative  position  constraints  among  these  pipe  segments. 
For  example,  if  we  have  three  pipe  segments,  rii,  n2,  and  773,  in  a  cell  C,  and  there 
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are  existing  relative  position  constraints  rii  <x  ^2  A  n2  <x  ^^3?  the  relative  position 
constraint  between  nj  and  nz  must  not  contain  ns  <x  We  call  the  derivation  of 
ns  <x  Til  ^  relative  position  constraint  violation. 


Figure  4.25:  Affecting  the  choice  of  relative  position  constraint 


Secondly,  the  choice  of  an  appropriate  relative  position  between  ni  and  n2  is 
affected  by  the  geometry  of  the  faces  of  the  cell  containing  the  extremities  of  Ui 
and  n2.  This  is  because  we  can  derive  a  relative  boundary  constraint  from  a  relative 
position  constraint.  For  example,  in  Figure  4.24a,  we  can  derive  the  relative  boundary 
constraint  p\  <y  p^  where  p\  and  P2  extremities  of  ni  and  ns  respectively.  If 

the  y  dimension  of  the  face  containing  Pi  and  P2  is  smaller  than  its  z  dimension,  then 
the  relative  position  constraint  tiz  <z  is  preferred  over  ni  <y  ns,  because  p2  Pi 
is  preferred  over  Pi  <Cy  Ps*  If  Pi  ^.nd  p2  share  the  face  with  other  extrenuties  of  pipe 
segments,  then  the  existing  relative  boundary  constraints  among  these  extremities 
also  affect  the  choice. 

Lastly,  the  appropriate  choice  of  a  relative  position  constraint  between  ni  and 
ns  may  also  depend  on  the  relative  position  constraints  between  the  corresponding 
pipe  segments  in  the  adjacent  cells.  For  example,  in  Figure  4.26,  there  are  two  cells 
Cl  and  Cs  and  two  pipes  Ni  and  As,  both  of  which  traverse  Ci  and  Cs-  There  are 
four  possible  relative  position  constraints  between  ni  and  ns  in  Ci  which  are  shown 
in  Figures  4.27a  -  4.27d.  There  are  also  four  possible  relative  position  constraints 
between  ni  and  ns  in  C2  which  are  shown  in  Figures  4.27e  -  4.27h.  The  relative 
positions  in  Ci  and  C2  shown  in  each  column  are  more  compatible  with  each  other 
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Figure  4.26:  Relative  position  constraints  between  two  pipe  segments  in  two  adjacent 
cells 

because  they  both  project  the  same  relative  boundary  constraint  on  the  face  that 
is  at  the  intersection  between  Ci  and  €2-  On  the  other  hand,  The  relative  position 
constraints  shown  in  Figures  4.27a  and  4.27f  are  not  compatible  because  they  project 
conflicting  relative  boundary  constraints  on  the  face  at  the  intersection  between  Ci 
and  €2-  We  call  this  a  relative  boundary  constraint  violation. 


X 


Figure  4.27:  Several  possible  relative  positions  between  two  pipe  segments  in  Ci  and 
C2 
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Therefore,  constraint  derivation  is  aimed  at  choosing  the  appropriate  relative  po¬ 
sition  of  every  pair  of  pipe  segments  in  every  cell  that  is  traversed  by  more  than  one 
pipe,  taking  into  consideration  the  factors  discussed  above.  It  can  be  organized  as 
the  search  of  a  tree  in  which  each  level  (except  the  root)  corresponds  to  a  pair  of  pipe 
segments  in  a  cell.  Eadi  node  of  this  tree  represents  a  relative  position  constraint 
between  two  pipe  segments.  Figure  4.28  provides  a  simple  example  of  a  tree  involving 
two  cells.  Cl  and  C2,  and  three  pipes,  Ni,  N2,  and  Nz>  All  three  pipes  traverse  Ci 
and  only  pipes  Ni  and  N2  traverse  C2.  The  search  tree  has  four  levels  (in  addition  to 
the  root).  The  top  three  levels  correspond  to  the  three  pairs  of  pipe  segments  in  Ci, 
and  the  bottom  level  corresponds  to  the  pair  of  pipe  segments  in  C2-  For  simphcity, 
only  a  subset  of  the  nodes  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  path  from  the  root  node  to  the 
only  leaf  node  shown  in  the  figure  corresponds  to  a  feasible  assignment  of  a  relative 
position  constraint  to  every  pair  of  pipe  s^ments.  This  assignment  is  depicted  in  the 
drawing  above  the  tree.  The  three  factors  that  we  discussed  above  can  be  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  cost  function  evaluated  at  every  traversed  node.  In  particular,  a  node 
can  not  be  traversed  if  it  corresponds  to  either  a  relative  position  constraint  violation 
or  a  relative  boundary  constraint  violation. 

As  in  the  two-dimensional  case,  a  relative  position  constraint  between  two  pipe 
segments,  and  n2,  can  be  used  to  determine  relative  boundary  constraints  between 
the  extremities  of  these  two  pipe  segments.  This  relative  boundary  constraint  in  turn 
can  be  used  to  constrain  the  choice  of  the  relative  position  constraint  between  the 
corresponding  pipe  segments  in  the  adjacent  cell. 

If  we  succeed  in  finding  a  path  leading  from  the  root  node  to  a  leaf  node  of  the 
tree,  this  path  corresponds  to  an  assignment  of  a  relative  position  constraint  for  every 
pair  of  pipe  segments.  We  can  then  proceed  to  the  channel  refinement  phase.  If  we 
fail  to  find  a  path,  we  must  backtrack  to  find  alternative  channels  for  some  of  the 


pipes. 
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Figure  4.28:  Searching  for  relative  position  constraints 
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4.3.3  Channel  Refinement 

Channel  refinement  is  carried  out  in  two  steps:  boundary  refinement  and  cell  refine- 
ment. 

a.  Boundary  Refinement  We  use  the  derived  relative  boundary  constraints  to 

refine  the  entrances  and  exits  of  the  pipe  segments  in  a  cell.  Let  .S'  be  a  rectangular 
face  traversed  by  /  pipes.  Let  be  the  extremities  of  the  corresponding 

pipe  segments  in  5.  Without  loss  of  generality,  we  assume  that  S  is  parallel  to  the 
xy  plane  and  is  described  by  four  parameters  The  subset  of  S  that  p,- 

is  allowed  to  lie  in  is  another  rectangular  region  described  by  which  we 

call  the  feasible  face  of  p,  .  The  goal  is  to  refine  the  feasible  face  of  p.  (starting  with  S) 
such  that  if  the  pipe  segment  n,-  traverses  S  within  its  refined  feasible  face,  it  will  not 
prevent  other  pipe  segments  from  being  routed  through  S.  As  in  the  two-dimensional 
case,  this  is  accomplished  in  two  steps:  1)  creating  sorted  lists  of  the  extremities 
along  X  and  y  axes;  2)  for  each  of  the  extremities,  refining  its  feasible  face  based  on 
its  position  in  the  sorted  lists. 

Since  the  refinement  along  the  x  and  y  dimensions  can  be  carried  out  indepen¬ 
dently,  we  only  describe  the  algorithm  for  refining  the  x  dimension.  We  first  sort  the 
extremity  list  along  the  x  axis  using  the  relative  boundary  constraints.  Unlike  in  the 
two-dimensional  case,  there  can  be  more  than  one  sorted  list,  as  illustrated  in  Figure 
4.29.  Let  {p*,, . . .  ,PfeJ,  where  s  <  I  and  fc,  €  [1, be  a  sorted  list  of  extremities 
along  the  x  axis.  We  can  refine  the  x  interval  of  the  feasible  face  of  pkj  by  letting 
xl  =  x°  +  2r  *  {j  -  1)  and  x|^.  =  x**  -  2r  ♦  (s  -  ;).  A  self-explanatory  example 
illustrating  this  refinement  process  is  given  in  Figure  4.29. 

b.  Failure  in  Boundary  Refinement  During  the  boundary  refinement  process, 
we  may  discover  that  the  feasible  face  of  one  or  more  extremities  on  a  face  S  has 
been  reduced  to  the  empty  set  (e.g.  xf  >  x^).  We  call  this  failure  face  capacity 
overflow.  There  are  two  possible  caises  to  be  considered:  1)  the  failure  is  caused  by 
too  many  pipes  traversing  S  and  hence  is  independent  of  the  boundary  constraints; 
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Figure  4.29:  Boundary  refinement 


2)  the  failure  is  caused  by  inappropriate  boundary  constraints  among  the  extremities 
on  S.  When  a  face  capacity  overflow  occurs,  we  must  first  determine  which  case  it 
is,  and  then  discover  the  failure  condition  and  record  it  by  attaching  an  appropriate 
annotation  to  the  face. 

There  is  a  simple  algorithm  for  detecting  the  first  case  of  boundary  refinement 
failure.  From  the  size  of  5,  we  can  calculate  the  maximum  number  of  pipes  that  can 
go  through  this  face.  Letting  the  pipe  radius  be  r,  the  maximum  number  of  pipes 
that  can  go  through  S  is  [floor{{x^  —  x“)/(2r))  +  1]  ♦  [floor{{y'^  —  j/“)/(2r))  +  1], 
where  floor{x)  evaluates  to  the  largest  integer  less  than  x.  Hence,  if  the  number  of 
pipes  that  traverse  S  is  larger  than  this  number,  we  know  that  the  failure  is  of  case 
1  and  we  must  backtrack  to  generate  alternative  channels  for  some  of  the  pipes  that 
traverse  S. 

If  the  number  of  pipes  traversing  S  is  less  than  the  maximum  capacity,  then  we 
know  that  the  failure  is  caused  by  some  inappropriate  boundary  constraints  in  S. 
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The  problem  is  to  find  out  the  responsible  boundary  constraints.  Let  us  assume  that 
Pk's  feasible  face  has  been  reduced  to  the  empty  set  along  the  aj-axis  (i.e.  >  a;^). 

Then  all  of  the  extremities  that  belong  to  the  same  sorted  list  (along  x  axis)  as  pk  are 
responsible  for  the  failure  (if  there  axe  more  than  one  sorted  list  that  contains  p^,  we 
choose  the  longest  list).  The  conjunction  of  the  relative  boundary  constraints  (along 
the  x-axis)  applied  to  these  extremities  should  not  appear  together  again  and  thus 
is  added  as  an  annotation  to  the  annotation  list  of  the  face  5  in  which  pk  lies.  This 
can  be  best  illustrated  by  the  example  shown  in  Figure  4.30.  In  this  example,  the 
extremities  pi,  p2,  Ps,  a.nd  p^  on  face  S  are  constrained  as  follow;  pi  <x  P2  Api  <x 
Pz  ^  Pz<x  Pa  A  Pi  <j:  P4  Ap2  <»  P3  Ap2  <y  Pa-  When  we  detected  that  the  feasible 
surface  for  pi  is  empty  along  the  x-axis,  we  found  two  sorted  lists  along  the  x-axis 
that  contain  pi.  The  longer  of  the  two  is  {pi5P35P4}-  Hence  the  failure  condition  is 
the  conjunction  pi  <x  Ps  Aps  <x  Pit  which  we  then  attach  to  the  annotation  list  of 
5. 

boundary  constraints: 

pi  <x  P2  Api  <x  P3  AP3  <x  p4  A  pi  <X  P4  A 
p2  <y  P3AP2  <y  P4 

sorted  lists  (along  x-axis): 

{pi,P3,  P4)  (pi,  P2) 

sorted  lists  (along  y-axis): 

{pi)(p2,  P3}  (P2,  P4) 

failure  condition: 

pi  <x  P3AP3  <x  P4  Api  <x  P4 
Figure  4.30:  Boundary-refinement  failure  condition. 


c.  Cell  Refinement  Assume  that  the  boundary  refinement  process  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  now  proceed  to  cell  refinement.  The  algorithm  for  cell  refinement  is 
similar  to  that  described  for  the  two-dimensional  case.  The  only  difference  is  in  the 
computation  of  the  Minimum  Impact  Solution. 

In  computing  MIS{nj,  n,  ),  there  are  three  cases  to  consider  as  illustrated  in  Figure 
4.31.  The  first  case  corresponds  to  when  nj  and  n,  are  constrained  to  each  other  along 
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one  axis  (e.g.  x-axis),  the  secx>nd  case  corresponds  to  when  nj  and  n,-  are  constrained 
to  each  other  along  two  axes  (e.g.  x  and  y  axes),  and  the  third  case  corresponds 
to  when  nj  and  n,-  are  constrained  to  each  other  along  all  three  axes.  Figure  4.31 
illustrates  the  construction  of  M/5(nj,n,)  for  the  simple  situation  where  FR{nj)  is  a 
single  rectangloid.  In  the  case  where  FR{nj)  consists  of  more  than  one  rectangloid, 
the  two-step  process  described  for  the  two-dimensional  Ccise  also  applies  here. 

d.  Failure  in  Cell  Refinement  During  cell  refinement  we  may  discover  that  the 
feasible  region  of  a  pipe  segment  F/Z(n,),  no  longer  connects  the  entrance  to  the 
exit  of  n,-  in  a  cell  C.  Let  us  assume  that  FR{ni)  became  disconnected  immediately 
after  MIS{nj,ni)  was  subtracted  from  it.  We  construct  a  conjunction,  C,  of  relative 
position  constraints  to  record  this  failure  condition  as  follow.  £  is  set  to  empty 
initially.  For  each  atomic  relative  position  constraint  which  exists  between  n,-  and  nj, 
say  n,-  <x  nj,  we  add  it  to  £.  In  addition,  for  every  pipe  segment  n  in  C,  if  n  <*  n,- 
or  Tij  <x  n,  then  we  also  add  this  atomic  constraint  to  £.  The  same  can  be  done  if 
rij  <x  Tii,  Tii  <y  Uj,  rij  <y  Tii,  Tii  <2  n^,  or  nj  <*  n,-  exists  between  n,-  and  n^.  This 
process  is  illustrated  with  the  example  shown  in  Figure  4.32. 

In  this  example,  there  are  four  pipe  segments,  ni,  n2,  ns,  and  in  the  cell  C. 
The  relative  position  constraints  among  these  pipe  segments  are  given  in  the  figure. 
Let  us  assume  that  we  discovered  cell  refinement  failure  after  we  refined  the  feasible 
region  of  n2  by  computing  FR{n2)  -  MIS{n^,n2).  Since  ns  <x  n2  and  ns  <y  ns, 
C  =  riz  <x  n2  A  ns  <x  nj  A  ns  <y  ns  A  nj  ns.  We  attached  £  to  C  to  record 
the  failure  condition. 


4.3.4  Route  Generation 

If  the  channel  refinement  is  successful,  we  can  proceed  to  generate  a  route  within 
the  refined  channel  of  each  pipe.  The  route  generation  is  just  a  straightforward 
generalization  from  the  two-dimensional  case. 
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Case  2: 
ni  <x  n2 
ni  <y  n2 


z 


Case  3: 
ni  <x  n2 
ni  <y  n2 
ni  <z  n2 


Figure  4.31:  Computing  Minimum  Impaot  Solution  in  the  three-dimensional 
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relative  position  constraints 
n2  <x  n1  A  n1  <y  n2  A 
n3  <x  n2  A  n2  <y  n3  A 
n3  <x  nl  A nl  <y  n3  A 
n1  <z  n4  A 
n2  <z  n4  A 
n3  <z  n4 

Figure  4.32:  Condition  for  cell  refinement  failure 

4.3.5  Backtrack  to  Generate  Alternative  Relative  Position 
Constraints 

As  discussed  in  the  previous  subsection,  a  failure  can  occur  during  channel  refine¬ 
ment.  Unlike  in  the  two-dimensional  case,  channel  refinement  failure  does  not  nec¬ 
essary  mean  that  the  channels  for  some  of  the  pipes  axe  inappropriate.  In  the  three- 
dimensional  case,  channel  refinement  failure  can  be  caused  by  inappropriate  relative 
position  constraints  among  some  pipe  segments.  Hence,  we  first  backtrack  and  gen¬ 
erate  alternatb*^  relative  position  constraints  for  some  of  the  pipe  segments.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  same  noistakes  from  occurring  again,  we  incorporate  the  annotation 
recording  the  failure  condition  into  the  tree  search.  We  describe  how  this  is  done  for 
the  boundary  refinement  failure  case  and  for  the  ceU  refinement  failure  case. 

a.  Boundary  Refinement  Failure  In  the  case  of  boundary  refinement  failure, 
there  are  two  possibilities:  1)  the  face  area  is  too  small  for  the  pipes  to  go  through 
independent  of  the  relative  boundary  constraints;  2)  the  face  is  too  small  for  the  pipes 
to  go  through  because  of  the  inappropriate  relative  boundary  constraints  among  some 
of  the  extremities  on  the  face.  In  the  first  case  we  need  to  backtrack  to  generate 
alternative  channels.  In  the  second  case  we  first  try  to  generate  alternative  relative 
position  constraints  for  some  of  the  pipe  segments  as  discussed  below. 

Let  us  assume  that  an  annotation  recording  the  failure  is  p,j  pj^  A ...  A  pi^ 

Pj^  where  w  can  represent  x,  y,  or  z-axis,  ik  €  [l,...,t]  and  jk  €  [l,...,t].  We 
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assume  that  the  relative  boundary  constraint  pi^  is  derived  from  the  relative 

position  constraint  <„  nj^.  in  one  of  the  adjacent  cells.  We  also  assume  that  the 
node  corresponding  to  pipe  segment  pair  n,-*  and  n,*  is  an  ancestor  of  the  node  cor¬ 
responding  to  pipe  segment  pair  n,-,  and  if  A:  <  /.  This  annotation  is  incorporated 
into  the  tree  search  by  increasing  the  cost  of  traversing  a  node  corresponding  to  the 
relative  position  constraint  if,  together  with  its  ancester  nodes,  it  implies 

the  relative  boundary  constraints  recorded  by  the  annotation. 

b.  Cell  Refinement  Failure  In  the  case  of  cell  refinement  failure,  let  us  assume 
that  an  annotation  recording  the  failure  is  n,-,  <,t,  A  ...  A  <„,  nj^  where  w 
can  represent  x,  y,  or  ^-axis,  4  €  and  jk  €  [!,••.,  t]-  We  also  assume  that 

the  node  corresponding  to  pipe  segment  pair  n,^  and  is  an  amcestor  of  the  node 
corresponding  to  pipe  segment  pair  n,-,  and  if  fc  <  /.  To  incorporate  this  annotation 
into  the  tree  search,  we  find  all  the  nodes  of  the  tree  that  correspond  to  n,-,  <„,  nj^.  For 
each  of  these  nodes,  if  it  and  its  ancestor  nodes  together  contain  the  relative  position 
constraint  recorded  by  the  annotation,  then  we  delete  this  node  or  its  descendants 
(if  any)  from  the  openlist  and  we  mark  this  node‘‘infertile’’^.  After  modifying  the 
tree,  we  search  the  tree  for  alternative  relative  position  constraints.  Of  course,  when 
we  are  about  to  expand  ai  node,  we  must  first  check  to  make  sure  that  the  relative 
position  constraint  corresponding  to  this  node  together  with  those  corresponding  to 
its  ancestor  nodes  do  not  violate  any  relative  position  constraint  annotation  attached 
to  the  ceU.  If  it  violates  an  annotation,  this  node  will  not  be  expanded  and  will  be 
marked  “infertile”  (Recall  from  the  discussion  in  subsection  4.3.2  that  there  are  two 
other  cases  where  a  node  cannot  be  expanded:  relative  position  constraint  violation 
and  relative  boundary  constraint  violation.  In  either  of  these  two  cases,  we  also  mark 
this  node  “infertile”). 

We  illustrate  this  process  with  the  example  shown  in  Figure  4.33.  In  this  example, 
there  are  two  cells,  Ci  and  C2,  and  four  pipes,  Ni,  N2,  N^,  and  N4.  Pipes  A^i,  N2,  and 
N3  traverse  Ci  and  pipes  Ni,  N2,  and  N4  traverse  €2-  To  simplify  the  presentation,  we 

^This  marking  has  no  meaning  right  now  but  is  used  later  for  the  further  pruning  of  the  tree  and 
for  discovering  channel  failure  conditions. 
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assume  that  in  Ci  the  only  feasible  relative  position  between  Ni  and  N3  and  between 
N2  and  Ns  are  nf ^  <z  and  <j  ,  respectively.  But  we  allow  three  possible 
relative  position  constraints  between  Ni  and  N2,  i.e.  nf*  <j  nf*  <x  nf*,  and 
<a:  A  <y  In  C2,  three  possible  relative  position  constraints  exist 

between  Ni  and  N2,  i.e.  nf*  <2  nf*,  and  nf*  <3.  nf*  A  <y  nf*.  We 

assume  that  there  are  also  three  possible  relative  position  constraints  between  nf* 
and  nf*  and  between  and  nf*.  But  since  these  constraints  are  not  relevant  to  the 
discussion  in  this  example,  they  are  not  made  explicit  in  the  Figure. 

We  first  found  a  path  from  the  root  node  to  a  leaf  node  li  as  shown  in  Figure 
4.34a.  When  we  refine  the  cell  Ci  using  the  relative  position  constraints  derived 
from  this  path,  a  failure  occurs  and  the  annotation  recording  the  failure  is  “nf^  <2 
nf^  A  nf*  <g  nf*.”  Using  the  procedure  described  above,  we  delete  from  the  openlist 
all  descendants  (shown  grey)  of  the  node  corresponds  to  nf*  <2  nf*,  and  we  mark 
this  node  “infertile”  (shown  black).  The  nodes  with  a  dot  in  the  center  are  the 
other  explored  nodes.  When  we  search  this  tree  again  for  an  alternative  path,  we 
find  a  path  leading  to  a  leaf  node  <2  as  shown  in  Figure  4.34b.  Again,  a  failure 
occurs  when  we  refine  the  cell  Ci.  This  time  the  annotation  recording  the  failure  is 
“nf*  <z  712^  A  712*  We  delete  all  descendants  of  the  node  corresponding  to 

<z  «3*  and  mark  this  node  “infertile”.  We  continue  the  search  and  find  a  path 
leading  to  a  leaf  node  <3  as  shown  in  Figure  4.34c.  This  time  a  failure  occurs  during 
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the  refinement  of  C^.  The  annotation  recording  this  failure  is  nf®  <2  Notice 
that  in  this  figure,  the  node  corresponding  to  nf*  <,  nf*  A  nf*  <y  nf*  is  shown 
black  because  it  violates  the  relative  boundary  constraint  derived  &om  its  ancestor 
node  which  corresponds  to  nf*  <*  A  <y  The  search  continued  and  we 
find  a  path  leading  to  a  leaf  node  <4  as  shown  in  Figure  4.34d.  But  again  a  failure 
occurs  during  refinement  of  C'2.  The  annotation  recording  this  failure  is  nf*  <2  nf*. 

By  incorporating  the  annotations  into  the  search  tree,  the  procedure  illustrated 
above  prevents  the  same  failure  from  occurring  again.  However,  further  pruning  of 
the  tree  is  possible  when  we  detect  that  all  children  of  a  node  are  marked  “infertile”. 
We  will  continue  with  the  previous  example  to  illustrate  this  process.  We  reproduce 
the  tree  of  Figure  4.34d  in  Figure  4.35  and  label  some  of  the  relevant  nodes.  Notice 
that  nodes  <12,  tis,  and  ti4  are  all^  “infertile”  and  they  are  the  only  children  of  node 
<11.  As  we  have  discussed  above,  <13  and  <14  axe  themselves  responsible  for  being 
“infertile”  while  te  21s  well  as  axe  responsible  for  t\2  being  “infertile”.  We  delete 
all  descendants  of  tg  from  the  openlist  and  mark  it  “infertile”  because  we  know  that 
all  of  te’s  descendants  at  same  level  as  <12  a.re  infertile.  For  exiunple,  if  we  expand  tg 
or  tio,  their  children  would  be  “infertile”.  Let  us  now  look  at  node  <3  which  is  the 
only  child  node  of  <2-  ^3  is  infertile.  We  identify  that  t\  is  the  only  other  node  that  is 
responsible.  We  mark  ti  “infertile”.  Unfortunately,  no  additional  pruning  of  the  tree 
is  possible  because  none  of  tj’s  descendants  is  in  the  openlist.  Similarly,  is  is  the  only 
child  of  <4  and  is  “infertile”.  We  identify  that  <4  is  responsible.  Therefore  we  mark  <4 
“infertile”  as  well.  Again  no  further  pruning  of  the  tree  is  possible.  In  fact,  at  this 
point  the  openlist  is  empty  which  indicates  that  the  search  heis  failed  and  we  need  to 
backtrack  to  generate  alternative  channels. 

4.3.6  Backtrack  to  Generate  Alternative  Channels 

As  discussed  in  the  previous  subsection,  there  are  two  cases  where  we  need  to  back¬ 
track  and  generate  alternative  channels:  1)  boundary  refinement  failure;  and  2)  con¬ 
straint  derivation  failure. 
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Figure  4.35:  Further  trimming  of  the  search  tree 


a.  Boundary  Refinement  Failure  As  described  in  Subsection  4.3.3,  one  case  of 
boundary  refinement  failure  is  due  to  too  many  pipes  traversing  a  face.  This  failure 
case  is  independent  of  the  relative  boundary  constraints  among  the  extremities  on 
the  face  and  thus  is  independent  of  the  relative  position  constraints  among  the  pipe 
segments  in  the  cell.  In  this  case,  we  need  to  backtrack  and  generate  alternative 
channels  for  some  of  these  pipes.  The  recording  of  this  failure  condition  for  the 
purpose  of  generating  alternative  channek  is  the  same  ais  that  in  the  two-dimensional 
case.  Let  us  assume  that  this  failure  occurs  in  face  S  between  celk  C*  and  Ci  and  that 
S  contains  pipe  extremities  pi, . .  •  jPnj  where  pj  is  the  extremity  of  pipe  Nj  on  S.  We 
attach  the  annotation  “if  [Nj  :  Ck, Ci]  for  j  =  1, . . .  ,n  and  j  ^  i  then  [Ni  :  Ck, Ci]” 
to  every  pipe  Ni,  i  —  1, . . .  ,n.  These  annotations  will  guarantee  that  these  pipes  will 
not  all  go  through  the  same  S  again  when  alternative  channels  are  generated. 

b.  Constraint  Derivation  Failure  Constraint  derivation  failure  occurs  when 
the  openlist  becomes  empty  during  the  search  of  the  tree  for  alternative  position 
constraints.  When  this  occurs,  we  need  to  backtrack  and  generate  alternative  channels 
for  some  of  the  pipes.  To  discover  the  cause  of  failure  we  use  the  “infertile”  markings 
that  we  have  made  during  alternative  relative  position  constraint  generation.  This 
annotation  construction  process  is  carried  out  in  two  steps.  In  the  first  step,  we 
examine  each  of  the  cells  that  contain  more  than  one  pipe  segment  to  determine 
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whether  any  of  the  pipes  within  this  cell  is  responsible  for  the  failure,  and  if  so, 
generate  annotations  locally  within  that  cell  for  the  responsible  pipes.  In  the  second 
step,  we  merge  annotations  that  we  generated  in  the  first  steps,  as  these  annotations 
are  usually  too  “strong”.  We  describe  these  two  steps  in  detail  below. 

Let  C  be  a  cell  that  contains  pipe  segments  nj, . . . ,  nj  for  /  >  1.  For  each  pair  of 
pipe  segments,  rij  and  n*,  we  examine  all  the  parents  of  the  nodes  corresponding  to 
the  pipe  segment  pair  nj  and  njk.  If  we  can  find  a  parent  node  such  that  adl  its  children 
nodes  are  marked  “infertile”,  we  know  that  pipes  Nj  and  Nk,  which  correspond  to 
Tij  and  n*  in  C,  respectively,  are  responsible  for  the  failure.  For  example  in  Figure 
4.35,  we  first  look  at  pipe  segment  pair  nf‘  and  There  is  only  one  parent  node 
which  is  the  root  node.  Since  all  three  children  of  the  root  are  marked  “infertile”, 
we  determine  that  Ni  and  N2  are  responsible  for  the  failure.  We  then  look  at  pipe 
segment  pair  and  There  2Lre  three  parent  nodes.  Since  one  of  them,  <2? 
only  one  child  node,  <3,  which  is  marked  “infertile”,  we  determine  that  N3  is  also 
responsible  for  the  failure.  Applying  the  same  process  in  C2,  we  discover  that  N2  and 
N3,  but  not  N4,  are  the  responsible  pipes  in  €2- 

After  we  have  examined  all  the  pairs  of  pipe  segments  in  C  and  determined  the 
responsible  pipes,  we  can  generate  annotations  recording  the  failure  conditions.  Let 
{Aij, . . . , Ni^}  where  4  e  [1, . . .  ,p]  and  /  <  p  be  the  list  of  pipes  that  are  identi¬ 
fied  as  responsible  pipes.  To  record  the  failure  condition  involving  these  pipes  in  C, 
for  each  of  the  responsible  pipe,  Ni^,  we  create  an  annotation  “if  [Nij  : 
for  1  <  i  <  p  and  j  ^  k,  then  [IV,*  :  0,*, where  Oi-  and  <f>i-  are  cells 
preceding  and  succeeding  C  along  the  channel  for  pipe  Ni^  (they  can  be  termi¬ 
nals).  The  meaning  of  this  annotation  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
two-dimensional  case.  Continue  with  the  previous  example,  in  Ci  we  generate  an¬ 
notations  “if  [A^2  :  T2,Ci.,C2]  and  [A3  :  T^,Ci,T^]  then  [Ni  :  Ti,Ci,C2Y  for  Ni, 
“if  [Ni  :  Tl,Cr,C2]  and  [A3  :  iTlCi,Ti)]  then  [A2  :  r»,C'i,C2]”  for  A2,  and  “if 
[Ai  :  Tl,Ci,  C2]  and  [A2  :  ^2^  ^'1,^2]  then  [A3  :  r3\  Cj,  T^]”  for  A3.  In  C2  we  generate 
annotations  “if  [A2  :  C\,C2,T2\  then  [Aj  :  Ci, 0*2, for  Ai  and  “if  [Aj  :  Ci,C2iTY\ 
then  [A2  :  Ci,C2,r|]”  for  A2. 
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The  annotations  generated  in  the  first  step  are  usually  too  strong.  If  we  use  these 
annotations  when  we  search  for  alternative  diannel(s),  we  may  lose  solutions  that  are 
in  fact  feasible.  This  is  because  when  we  generate  annotations  in  the  first  step,  we 
only  look  at  individual  cells.  But  the  failure  in  one  cell  may  be  caused  by  constraints 
in  the  adjacent  cells.  The  second  step  of  the  failure  discovery  algorithm  is  to  correct 
this  problem  by  merging  annotations. 

In  the  second  step,  we  consider  each  of  the  pipes  that  have  more  than  one  anno¬ 
tation  attached  to  it,  and  we  try  to  merge  them  as  much  as  possible.  This  is  done  by 
putting  all  these  annotations  in  a  queue  Q.  At  each  iteration,  we  remove  one  annota¬ 
tion,  ann,,  from  Q  and  try  to  merge  it  with  each  of  the  remaining  annotations  in  Q. 
If  we  are  successful  in  merging  antii  with  anrij,  we  replace  antij  in  Q  by  the  merged 
annotation  and  put  all  annotations  back  in  Q  again.  This  process  will  terminate  when 
Q  becomes  empty.  Below  we  explain  how  to  determine  whether  two  annotations  can 
be  merged  or  not,  and  if  so,  how  to  construct  the  merged  annotation. 

Let  us  assume  that  pipe  Ng  has  two  annotations  “if  [AT,*  :  c/li^]  for  =  1, . . . ,  /i 
then  [Ng  :  c/l,]”  and  “if  [Nj,  :  cl2j,]  for  A:  =  l,...,/2  then  [N,  :  cl2g]”  where  c/1,- 
and  cl2j  are  lists  of  cells.  We  say  that  these  two  annotations  can  be  merged  iff  the 
following  two  conditions  hold; 

•  [Ng  :  c/l,]  can  be  merged  with  [Ng :  c/2s]; 

•  3/  €  [l,...,/i]  and  €  [l,...,/2]  such  that  [Ni,  :  c/l.-J  can  be  merged  with 
[A/i.  :  c/2,.]. 

[Ng  :  clg]  can  be  merged  with  [Nk  :  ck]  iff  Ng  =  Nh  and  the  cell  lists  clg  and  ck 
are  “connected”,  i.e.  the  first  two  cells  or  the  last  two  cells  of  clg  are  the  same  as 
the  first  two  cells  or  the  last  two  cells  of  c//,.  Merging  [A/j  :  clg]  and  [Nh  '  c//,],  we 
get  [Ng  :  cl],  where  cl  is  obtained  by  connecting  clg  and  dh  (at  the  point  where  they 
share  the  same  cells). 

If  two  annotations  can  be  merged,  we  replace  them  with  the  merged  annotation. 
The  merged  annotation  is  constructed  as  follows.  The  then-port  of  the  merged  anno¬ 
tation  is  the  result  of  merging  the  then-poHs  of  these  two  annotations.  The  if-poH 
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of  the  merged  annotation  is  the  union  of  the  if-parts  of  the  two  annotations,  except 
that  the  components  of  the  if-parts  that  can  be  merged  are  replaced  by  the  merged 
components. 

After  we  have  completed  merging  all  the  annotations,  we  examine  each  of  these 
annotations  to  see  whether  it  can  be  made  even  weaker  by  replacing  its  if-part  by  a 
stronger  condition.  This  is  done  by  comparing  each  component  of  the  if-part  of  this 
annotation  to  the  then-part  of  all  other  annotations.  Let  [Ng  :  clg]  be  a  component  of 
the  if-part  of  this  annotation  and  [N^  :  c//,]  be  the  then-part  of  another  annotation, 
we  say  that  [Ng  :  clg]  is  weaker  than  [Nh  :  clh]  iff  Nh  =  Ng  and  cl^  contains  clg.  If 
this  is  the  case,  we  replax:e  [Ng  :  clg]  by  [Nh  :  elk]- 

The  intuition  behind  this  annotation  merging  process  can  be  made  clearer  by 
continuing  with  the  previous  example  as  shown  in  Figure  4.33.  Let  us  first  consider 
pipe  Ni-  There  are  two  annotations  attached  to  it:  “if  [N2  :  T2,Ci,C2]  and  [N3  : 
TlCi,Ti]  then  [Ni  :  I?,C'x,C2]’’  (derived  in  Ci);  and  “if  [N2  :  Ci,C2,Tf]  then 
[Ni  :  Ci,C2,TiY  (derived  in  C2).  These  two  annotations  can  be  merged  because 
[Ni  :  T^,Ci,C2]  and  [Ni  :  Ci,C2,T^]  can  be  merged  and  [N2  :  T2,Ci,C2]  and  [N2  : 
Ci,C2,Tf]  can  be  merged.  The  merged  annotation  is  “if  [A^2  ^  and 

[Nz  :  Tl,C\,Tl]  then  [Ni  :  Tl,Ci,C2,T^]” .  Similarly  the  two  annotations  attached 
to  N2  can  be  merged  and  we  get  “if  [Ni  :  Ti,Ci,C2,Ti]  and  [N3  :  T^fCifT^]  then 
[N2  :  T2,Ci,C2,T2Y .  Although  there  is  only  one  annotation  attached  to  N3,  the 
conditional  part  of  this  annotation  can  be  made  stronger.  The  new  annotation  for 
Nz  is  “if  [N^ :  TlCr,C2,T^]  and  [N2  :  then  [Nz  :  T^^C^Tir. 


4.4  Implementation  and  Experimentation 

The  parallel  routing  algorithm  (for  the  three-dimensional  case)  described  above  has 
been  implemented.  The  parallel  router  is  implemented  in  C  and  runs  on  a  DecStation 
3100.  We  have  conducted  many  experiments  with  this  parallel  pipe  router.  We  report 
four  sets  of  such  experiments  below. 

In  the  first  set  of  experiments,  there  are  9  obstacles  in  a  cubical  workspace.  The 
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t6nniiials  of  the  pipes  axe  generated  randomly.  A  terminal  lies  either  on  a  surface 
of  an  obstacle  or  on  the  boundary  of  the  workspace.  We  have  generated  and  solved 
examples  with  up  to  50  pipes.  Some  of  the  important  statistics  (calculated  from  many 
examples)  are  compiled  in  Table  4.1.  Two  of  these  examples  are  shown  graphically 
in  Figures  4.36  and  4.37.  There  are  20  pipes  in  the  example  shown  in  Figure  4.36 
and  the  total  running  time  for  this  example  is  14.0  seconds.  There  axe  40  pipes  in 
the  example  shown  in  Figure  4.37  and  the  total  running  time  for  this  example  is  31.1 
seconds. 


Num  of  Pipes 

Channel  Generation 

Refinement 

Opt.  Route  Generation 

Total 

10 

1.5 

2.9 

2.1 

6.5 

20 

2.9 

5.3 

5.4 

13.6 

30 

4.1 

8.4 

9.4 

21.9 

40 

5.9 

15.5 

14.1 

35.5 

50 

7.2 

26.7 

19.3 

53.2 

Table  4.1:  Running  time  of  the  first  set  of  experiments  (in  seconds) 


In  fise  ^~x>nr  set  of  experiments,  there  are  27  obstacles  equally  distributed  in  a 
cubical  workspace.  The  terminals  of  the  pipes  are  generated  randomly.  A  terminal 
lies  either  on  a  surface  of  an  obstacle  or  on  the  boundary  of  the  workspace.  We  have 
generated  and  solved  examples  with  up  to  50  pipes.  Some  of  the  important  statistics 
are  compiled  in  Table  4.2.  Two  of  these  examples  are  shown  graphically  in  Figures 
4.38  and  4.39.  There  are  30  pipes  in  the  example  shown  in  Figure  4.38  and  the  total 
running  time  for  this  example  is  16.9  seconds.  There  are  40  pipes  in  the  example 
shown  in  Figure  4.39  and  the  total  running  time  for  this  example  is  32.2  seconds.  By 
comparing  Table  4.1  and  Table  4.2,  we  observe  that  the  running  time  increases  (as  a 
function  of  the  number  of  pipes)  faster  when  the  number  of  obstacles  in  the  workspace 
is  smaller.  This  is  because  when  the  number  of  obstacles  in  the  workspace  is  smaller, 
the  number  of  cells  resulting  from  the  decomposition  is  also  smaller.  Hence,  it  is  more 
likely  that  many  pipes  are  traversing  the  same  cell,  and  therefore  much  more  time 
is  spent  in  channel  refinement  and  optimal  route  generation  even  though  less  time  is 
spent  on  initial  channel  generation. 
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Figure  4.36:  An  example  from  the  first  set  of  experiments. 
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Figure  4.37:  Another  example  from  the  first  set  of  experiments 
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Num  of  Pipes 

Channel  Generation 

Refinement 

Opt.  Route  Generation 

Total 

2.0 

1.9 

1.0 

4.9 

3.9 

4.3 

2.7 

10.9 

5.7 

6.4 

5.6 

17.7 

40 

8.5 

12.5 

10.2 

31.2 

50 

10.4 

20.7 

16.5 

47.6 

Table  4.2:  Running  time  of  the  second  set  of  experiments  (in  seconds) 


In  the  third  set  of  experiments,  there  are  35  obstacles  in  a  cubical  workspace. 
Some  of  these  obstacles  form  a  frame  structure  that  are  common  in  many  chemical 
and  nuclear  power  plant  designs.  The  other  obstacles  are  inside  this  frame  structure. 
The  terminals  of  the  pipes  are  generated  randomly.  A  terminal  lies  either  on  a  surface 
of  an  obstacle  (not  the  frame  structure)  or  on  the  boundary  of  the  workspace.  We 
have  generated  and  solved  examples  with  up  to  50  pipes.  The  statistics  are  similar 
to  that  given  in  Table  4.2  above.  Two  of  these  examples  are  shown  graphically  in 
Figures  4.40  and  4.41.  There  are  30  pipes  in  the  example  shown  in  Figure  4.40  and 
the  total  running  time  for  this  example  is  18.5  seconds.  There  are  40  pipes  in  the 
example  shown  in  Figure  4.41  and  the  total  running  time  for  this  example  is  32.5 
seconds. 

In  the  last  set  of  experiments,  both  the  obstacles  and  the  pipes  are  randomly 
generated  (within  a  pre-specified  cubical  workspace).  The  terminals  of  the  pipes  are 
either  on  a  surface  of  an  obstacle  or  on  the  boundary  of  the  workspace.  We  have 
generated  and  solved  examples  that  consist  of  up  to  15  randomly  generated  obstacles 
and  up  to  40  pipes.  Some  of  these  examples  are  shown  graphically  in  Figures  4.42 
and  4.43. 

So  far,  our  pipe  router  has  solved  pipe  routing  examples  of  up  to  50  obstacles  and 
80  pipes.  Compared  to  the  pipe  routers  described  in  [Suwa  et  al,  1990]  and  [Narikawa 
et  al,  1991]  which  have  reported  the  routing  of  10  pipes  or  less,  our  parallel  router 
not  only  can  handle  many  more  pipes  but  also  is  much  more  efficient. 
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Figure  4.38:  An  example  from  the  second  set  of  experiments. 
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Figure  4.39:  Another  example  from  the  second  set  of  experiments. 
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Figure  4.40:  An  example  from  the  third  set  of  experiments 
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Figure  4.41:  Another  example  from  the  third  set  of  experiments. 
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Figure  4.42:  An  example  from  the  fourth  set  of  experiments. 
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Figure  4.43:  Another  example  from  the  fourth  set  of  experiments. 
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4.5  Limitations 

One  of  the  limitations  of  the  parallel  routing  algorithm  developed  above  is  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  all  the  pipes  have  the  same  radius.  This  assumption  allows  us  to  use  a 
common  configuration  space  for  all  pipes,  and  thus  one  connectivity  graph  represents 
the  decomposition  of  this  space.  When  two  pipes  have  different  radii,  their  configura¬ 
tion  spaces  are  different.  In  this  case,  we  must  search  their  corresponding  connectivity 
graphs  to  find  channels  for  them.  The  cells  along  these  two  channels  may  no  longer 
coincide  but  may  overlap.  However,  the  channel  refinement  algorithms  developed  in 
this  chapter  can  be  applied  with  minor  modification,  i.e.  instead  of  applying  it  to  a 
cell  that  is  traversed  by  more  than  one  pipe,  we  apply  it  to  the  non-empty  intersection 
of  several  cells,  each  of  which  is  traversed  by  one  or  more  pipes. 

Another  hmitation  of  the  parallel  routing  algorithm  is  in  the  channel  generation 
process.  In  the  algorithm  described  above,  the  channel  for  each  pipe  is  generated 
independently  of  the  other  pipes.  Congestion  may  occur  in  a  region  if  too  many 
pipes  are  going  through  this  region.  This  will  cause  failure  in  channel  refinement 
and  will  result  in  backtracking.  This  simple  channel  generation  algorithm  can  be 
modified  so  that  it  assesses  how  congested  a  cell  is  before  including  this  cell  in  the 
channel  for  a  pipe.  By  doing  so  we  can  increase  the  chance  of  success  during  channel 
refinement.  But  this  modified  channel  generation  algorithm  is  still  short-sighted  in 
the  sense  that  a  pipe  considered  later  may  have  an  unnecessarily  long  channel  in 
order  to  avoid  some  congested  regions,  or  may  not  have  a  diannel  at  all.  Hence  the 
channel  generation  process  can  be  further  improved  by  allowing  backtracking  within 
the  channel  generation  loop,  i.e.  if  we  found  a  channel  for  a  pipe  that  is  unacceptably 
long  (or  could  not  find  one  at  all),  we  backtrack  and  change  the  channels  of  some 
other  pipes  that  have  caused  the  congestion.  The  selective  badctracking  algorithm 
developed  for  sequential  routing  can  be  applied  here.  An  optimal  channel  generation 
algorithm  based  on  optimal  spanning  forest  in  which  channels  are  generated  for  all 
pipes  in  parallel  has  been  proposed  for  VLSI  global  routing  [Cong,  1990].  This  parallel 
channel  generation  algorithm  can  be  modified  for  the  pipe  routing  application  as  well. 
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4.6  Summary 

In  this  chapter  we  continued  to  explore  the  problem  decomposition  approach  in  the 
context  of  pipe  routing.  We  addressed  the  problem  of  how  to  reduce  the  need  for 
backtracking  when  the  interactions  among  the  subproblems  (pipes)  are  stronger.  We 
have  developed  a  parallel  routing  method  based  the  lesser-commitment  approach. 
The  parallel  router  considers  the  interactions  among  the  pipes  before  any  route  is 
generated  in  order  to  eliminate  harmful  interactions  among  the  pipes.  It  consists  of 
five  modules: 

•  Channel  generation 

•  Constraint  Derivation 

•  Chajinel  refinement 

•  Route  generation 

•  Backtracking 

We  have  developed  this  method  for  the  two-dimensional  case  and  have  extended 
it  to  the  three-dimensional  case.  The  main  algorithms  developed  in  this  chapter  are: 

•  Constraint  propagation  algorithms  for  constraint  derivation  and  channel  refine¬ 
ment. 

•  Failure  condition  recording  algorithms  for  recording  channel  refinement  failure. 

•  Selective  backtracking  algorithms  for  generating  alternative  relative  constraints 
and  for  generating  alternative  channels. 


Chapter  5 


Conclusion 


5.1  Summary  of  Contribution 

We  addressed  the  problem  of  developing  path  planning  algorithms  that  are  both  ef¬ 
ficient  and  well-behaved.  We  proposed  a  novel  approach  in  which  we  solve  a  path 
planning  problem  by  finding  and  solving  an  appropriate  abstraction  of  the  original 
problem.  Wt  argued  that  in  order  for  this  approach  to  be  efficient,  a  tighter  integra¬ 
tion  of  geometric  reasoning  and  search  is  essential.  This  thesis  developed  evidence, 
both  theorectical  and  experimental,  to  support  this  argument.  In  particular,  we  inves¬ 
tigated  in-depth  two  approaches  for  generating  problem  abstractions:  the  constraint 
approximation  approach  (in  the  context  of  robot  motion  planning);  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  decomposition  approach  (in  the  context  of  pipe  routing).  For  each  of  these  two 
approaches,  we  developed  algorithms  that  tightly  integrate  geometric  reasoning  with 
search  and  we  addressed  many  issues  raised  by  this  integration. 

For  the  constraint  approximation  approach,  we  have  developed  a  new  method  for 
approximate  cell  decomposition  based  on  constraint  reformulation  and  an  efficient 
hierarchical  search  algorithm  with  error  discovery  and  recording  mechanisms. 

•  The  new  approximate  cell  decomposition  method,  by  using  information  of  the 
constraints  to  guide  the  decomposition,  results  in  a  much  more  efficient  decom¬ 
position  of  the  space  (in  terms  of  time,  the  resulted  number  of  cells,  and  the 
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volume  of  MIXED  regions  generated)  comp2ired  to  the  traditional  “divide-and- 
label”  methods. 

•  The  new  hierarchical  search  algorithm,  having  the  ability  to  discover  and  re¬ 
member  failure  conditions,  prevents  the  planner  from  making  the  same  mistaJces 
again.  Except  in  some  pathological  cases,  this  new  algorithm  is  better  than  the 
naive  hierarchical  search  algorithm  (described  in  Subsection  2.3.1)  used  in  pre¬ 
vious  hierarchical  path  planners. 

Both  the  approximate  cell  decomposition  algorithm  and  the  hierarchical  seardi 
algorithm  have  been  implemented  in  a  path  planner  intended  to  be  part  of  a  mobile 
robot  navigation  system  for  a  two-dimensional  polygonal  robot  allowed  to  translate 
and  rotate. 

For  the  problem  decomposition  approach,  we  investigated  two  ways  of  dealing  with 
subproblem  interaction:  sequential  routing  with  selective  backtracking;  and  parallel 
routing  based  on  constraint  propagation  techniques. 

•  In  sequential  routing,  we  have  developed  a  selective  backtracking  algorithm  with 
a  net-protection  scheme.  The  net-protection  scheme  prevents  the  backtracking 
algorithm  from  looping  and  allows  it  to  detect  and  recover  from  a  backtrack¬ 
ing  error.  This  backtracking  algorithm  is  an  improvement  over  chronological 
backtracking  and  selective  backtracking  without  the  net-protection  scheme. 

•  In  parallel  routing,  we  developed  geometric  constraint  propagation  techniques 
that  enable  early  consideration  of  the  interaction  among  subproblems  before 
specific  routes  are  generated.  The  early  consideration  of  subproblem  interaction 
reduces  the  need  for  backtracking.  It  provides  a  more  efficient  solution  to  pipe 

-  routing  problems  that  involve  stronger  pipe  interactions. 

Both  the  sequential  routing  and  the  parallel  routing  approaches  have  been  imple¬ 
mented.  The  parallel  router  has  generated  complex  pipe  routes  involving  several  tens 
of  pipes  whose  nozzles  are  randomly  distributed  in  a  three-dimensional  space. 
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To  our  knowledge,,  this  thesis  is  the  first  systematic  investigation  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  integrating  geometric  algorithms  with  search  algorithms  for  solving  complex 
geometric  reasoning  problems. 


5.2  Direction  of  Future  Work 

Although  we  obtained  strong  supporting  evidence  for  our  argument  that  tighter  inte¬ 
gration  between  geometric  algorithms  and  search  algorithms  cam  improve  the  efficience 
of  solving  path  planning  problems,  there  are  several  issues  that  require  further  inves¬ 
tigation  .  As  we  have  pointed  out  earlier,  there  are  limitations  to  both  the  general 
approach  (discussed  in  Section  1.5)  and  to  our  implementation  of  the  approa.ch  (dis¬ 
cussed  in  Sections  2.5,  3.8,  and  4.5).  It  is  important  to  have  a  better  understanding  of 
these  limitations  in  order  to  determine  under  what  conditions  the  approach  and  our 
implementation  would  not  work  well,  and  to  provide  remedies  for  these  situations. 
Below  we  discuss  several  specific  points  that  we  believe  deserve  special  attention. 

In  our  implementation  of  the  approximate  cell  decomposition  method,  we  have 
chosen  rectangloids  as  the  primitive  for  approximating  obstacles  and  for  decomposing 
the  space.  But  as  the  space  becomes  more  cluttered,  a  better  approximation  of  the 
obstacles  is  necessary  in  order  to  find  a  solution  (or  the  absence  of  one).  In  this  case, 
rectangloids  may  not  be  the  best  choice  (Section  2.5).  What  other  more  complex 
geometric  shapes  can  we  use  to  better  approximate  the  obstacles?  How  do  we  decide 
when  to  use  these  more  complex  shapes?  If  we  allow  different  shapes  as  primitives 
for  decomposing  the  space,  how  do  we  maintain  the  hierarchy? 

In  our  implementation  of  the  constraint  approximation  approach  for  robot  motion 
planning,  we  only  approximate  in  the  configuration  space.  This  has  the  advantage 
that  when  we  discover  that  an  approximation  is  too  inaccurate  to  admit  a  solution, 
we  have  direct  information  to  guide  the  refinement  of  the  approximation.  But  for 
many  practical  problems,  a  large  portion  of  the  workspace  is  irrelevant.  In  these 
cases,  the  cost  of  computing  and  processing  the  irrelevant  C-obstacles  may  become  a 
major  burden  on  the  cost  for  solving  the  problem.  In  Section  2.5,  we  suggested  the 
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use  of  a  “scope”.  But  questions  remain  as  to  how  to  choose  the  initial  scope  and  how 
to  enlarge  the  scope  once  we  cannot  find  a  solution  within  the  current  scope. 

In  our  implementation  of  the  sequential  routing  approach,  we  sacrifice  complete¬ 
ness  to  gain  eflBciency  by  restricting  the  backtracking  space.  We  provided  an  example 
in  Section  3.8  that  cannot  be  solved  by  our  backtradcing  algorithm.  How  large  is  this 
class  of  problems  in  the  two-dimensional  workspace?  and  in  the  three-dimensional 
workspace?  We  can  make  the  backtracking  algorithm  more  complete  by  enlarging  the 
backtracking  space.  What  is  the  trade-off  in  efficiency?  How  can  these  backtracking 
algorithms  work  together,  i.e.,  we  first  use  a  more  efficient  backtracking  algorithm 
but  when  we  fail  to  find  a  solution  we  switch  to  a  more  complete  but  less  efficient 
algorithm? 

In  our  implementation  of  the  parallel  routing  approach,  we  initially  generate  the 
channels  more  or  less  blindly.  As  we  pointed  out  in  Section  4.5,  some  heuristics  can 
be  used  to  guide  the  generation  of  the  channels  to  help  increase  the  success  rate  of 
the  subsequent  channel  refinement.  What  is  a  good  set  of  heuristics?  Furthermore, 
the  channels  are  generated  sequentially.  Can  we  generate  the  channels  in  parallel,  for 
example,  oy  adapting  the  optimal  spanning  forest  method  proposed  by  [Cong,  1990] 
for  VLSI  global  routing? 

Throughout  this  thesis,  we  assumed  that  the  use  of  annotations  can  improve  the 
efficiency  of  search  by  preventing  the  same  mistakes  from  happening  again.  Experi¬ 
mental  results  support  this  assumption.  However  there  is  a  cost  associated  with  the 
generation  and  the  use  of  the  annotations.  One  can  imagine  that  in  some  pathological 
cases,  the  cost  of  generating  and  using  annotations  outweighs  the  benefits  we  gain 
from  using  them.  Can  we  characterize  these  cases  for  motion  planning  problems?  and 
for  pipe  routing  problems? 

Despite  these  limitations,  we  have  shown  that  the  approach  and  the  techniques 
described  in  this  thesis  allow  us  to  develop  efficient  and  reliable  algorithms  for  solving 
path  planning  problems.  We  believe  that  both  the  approach  and  the  techniques  are 
general  and  can  be  applied  to  many  other  problems  that  involve  both  geometric  (or 
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Appendix  A 

Related  Work  on  Routing 


In  this  thesis,  the  problem  of  pipe  routing  serves  as  the  context  for  exploring  the 
problem  decomposition  approach.  Although  it  is  not  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  thesis 
to  solve  the  pipe  routing  problem,  we  believe  that  a  brief  survey  of  some  previous 
work  on  pipe  routing  and  VLSI  routing  can  provide  a  different  prospective  of  our 
research. 


A.l  Pipe  Routing 

The  problem  of  pipe  routing  has  been  addressed  before  in  the  development  of  sev¬ 
eral  pipe  routing  systems.  These  existing  pipe  routing  systems  can  more  or  less  be 
classified  into  the  two  approaches  that  were  described  in  this  thesis:  sequential  pipe 
routing  and  parallel  pipe  routing. 

Sequential  Pipe  Routing  [Mitsuta  et  al,  1986]  describes  a  pipe  routing  system 
developed  in  Hitachi  that  is  based  on  the  sequential  pipe  routing  approach.  Its 
basic  routing  procedure  is  similar  to  that  described  in  Chapter  3  of  this  thesis.  The 
difference  hes  in  that  instead  of  explicitly  growing  the  obstacles  and  searching  in 
the  configuration  space,  it  searches  in  the  work  space  and  checks  for  collision  between 
pipes  and  obstacles  during  search.  A  similar  pipe  design  system  was  also  developed  in 
Bechtel  [Bechtel,  1986].  [Zhu  and  Freeman,  1988]  and  [Wangdahl  et  al,  1974]  describe 
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two  other  pipe  routing  systems  based  on  the  sequential  approach.  The  conunon 
drawback  of  these  routing  systems  is  that  they  do  not  consider  backtracking  (or  only 
at  a  superficial  level).  Since  backtradcing  is  required  when  a  system  cannot  find  a 
route  for  a  pipe  due  to  some  of  the  previously  routed  pipes,  these  approaches  cannot 
handle  routing  problems  that  have  stronger  pipe  interactions. 

Parallel  Pipe  Routing  We  are  aware  of  two  routing  systems  ([Suwa  et  al,  1990] 
and  [Narikawa  et  al,  1991])  that  are  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  pareillel  routing  approach 
described  in  Chapter  4  of  this  thesis.  [Suwa  et  al,  1990]  describe  a  pipe  design  system 
used  in  IHI  that  first  generates  a  set  of  piping  passages.  It  searches  the  graph  of 
piping  passages  to  find  an  optimal  sequence  of  piping  passage  for  each  pipe  (no  specific 
route  is  generated  within  the  piping  passages).  This  first  step  is  very  similar  to  the 
channel  generation  step  of  our  parallel  routing  algorithm.  In  the  second  step  of  the 
IHI  pipe  routing  system,  the  locations  of  the  pipes  within  each  piping  passage  is  set 
by  searching  the  space  of  possible  pipe  arrangements  within  the  piping  passage.  A 
similar  two-phase  pipe  routing  system  developed  in  Toshiba  is  described  in  [Narikawa 
et  al,  1991].  But  after  a  sequence  of  piping  passages  (called  rooms  in  this  system) 
is  assigned  to  a  pipe,  the  Toshiba  pipe  router  assigns  detailed  route  to  each  pipe 
independent  of  the  other  pipes.  Hence  two  pipe  routes  may  overlap.  In  the  second 
phase,  the  overlapping  pipes  axe  modified  locally,  again  by  searching  the  space  of 
possible  pipe  arrangements  within  a  room. 

The  Tnain  drawback  common  to  both  of  these  two  pipe  design  systems  is  that 
there  is  no  backtracking  from  the  pipe  arrangement  phase  to  the  initial  routing  phase. 
They  assume  that  pipes  can  always  be  arranged  locally  to  obtain  a  solution.  Another 
problem  with  these  two  routing  systems  is  that  is  not  clear  from  their  descriptions 
how  the  systems,  after  arranging  the  pipes  in  a  region,  propagate  the  constraints 
to  the  adjacent  regions.  This  is  the  problem  addressed  by  the  constraint  derivation 
process  in  our  parallel  routing  algorithm. 
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A. 2  VLSI  Routing 

Although  there  is  certainly  similarity  between  VLSI  routing  and  pipe  routing,  the 
constraints  to  be  satisfied  by  the  routes  in  the  two  problems  are  quite  different.  VLSI 
routing  is  strictly  layered  and  further  constraints  are  imposed  in  terms  of  wiring 
models.  These  constrciints  drastically  reduce  the  search  space  for  the  VLSI  routing 
problems  which  makes  certain  combinatoric  algorithms  feasible  for  solving  them.  Al¬ 
though  these  constraints  are  practical  or  even  desirable  for  VLSI  routing,  they  axe 
too  constraining  for  many  pipe  routing  problems.  However,  some  of  the  ideas  and 
techniques  developed  in  VLSI  routing  axe  applicable  to  pipe  routing. 

There  are  two  general  approaches  to  VLSI  routing  which  we  will  call  one-phase 
routing  and  two-phase  routing^ .  In  the  one-phase  routing  approach,  a  route  is  gener¬ 
ated  for  a  net  at  a  time  in  a  sequential  fashion.  In  the  two-phase  routing  approach, 
the  routing  of  the  nets  is  carried  out  in  two  steps;  global  routing  and  detailed  routing. 
In  the  global  routing  step,  a  routing  region  is  assigned  to  each  net.  In  the  detailed 
routing  step,  a  route  is  generated  for  every  net  within  its  routing  region.  The  one- 
phase  routing  is  similar  to  the  sequential  pipe  routing  approach  described  in  Chapter 
3,  while  the  two-phase  routing  is  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  parallel  routing  approach 
described  in  Chapter  4.  We  provide  a  brief  survey  of  these  two  approaches  below. 

One-phase  Routing  The  two  most  popular  algorithms  for  this  approach  are  the 
Lee- Moore  routing  algorithm  (which  is  ako  referred  to  as  the  Maze  routing  algorithm) 
[Lee,  1961]  and  the  Hightower  routing  algorithm  (which  is  also  called  line-routing 
algorithm)  [Hightower,  1969].  The  Lee- Moore  algorithm  employs  breadth-first  search 
while  the  Hightower  algorithm  uses  bi-direction  search.  Both  algorithms  route  one 
net  at  a  time  and  treat  previously  routed  nets  as  obstacles. 

The  main  problem  with  these  two  algorithms  is  that  the  nets  that  axe  to  be  routed 
later  may  be  obstructed  by  nets  that  have  been  routed  earlier.  If  this  happens,  some 
of  the  previously  routed  nets  have  to  be  ripped  up  and  re-routed.  The  main  diflSculties 
in  the  rip  up  and  re-route  process  are  to  identify  the  appropriate  net(s)  to  rip  up  and 


^This  terminology  is  not  common  in  VLSI  routing  literature. 
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to  re-route  them  correctly.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  rip  up  and  re-route 
process  from  falling  into  a  loop.  Several  techniques  have  been  developed  for  ripping 
up  and  re-routing  nets  [Shin  and  Sangiovanni-Vincentelli,  1986]  and  [Poirier,  1987]. 
But  they  have  not  fully  addressed  the  two  issues  raised  above  which  are  addressed  by 
our  selective  backtracking  algorithm  with  net-protection  scheme. 

Two-phase  Routing  Even  with  intelligent  rip  up  and  re-route,  the  one-phase  rout¬ 
ing  approach  is  not  efficient  for  large  problems.  Most  of  the  practical  routers  used 
today  are  based  on  the  two-phase  approach.  In  the  first  phase,  which  is  referred  to  as 
global  routing,  the  available  routing  area  is  decomposed  into  regions  of  simple  shapes 
(these  regions  are  often  called  channels  in  the  VLSI  routing  literature  and  for  each 
net,  a  general  routing  area  (in  terms  of  a  list  of  simple  regions)  is  assigned  to  it.  In 
the  second  phase,  which  is  called  detailed  routing  or  channel  routing,  a  detailed  route 
is  chosen  within  a  region  for  every  net  that  traverses  that  region.  We  describe  these 
two  steps  below. 

After  the  routing  area  has  been  decomposed,  the  available  routing  area  can  be 
represented  as  a  graph.  A  node  corresponds  to  a  routing  region  and  there  is  an  edge 
between  two  nodes  iff  the  regions  corresponding  to  these  two  nodes  are  adjacent. 
Any  standard  search  technique  can  be  used  to  search  this  graph  for  a  path  for  every 
net.  [Cong,  1990]  describes  a  parallel  algorithm  for  global  routing  based  on  optimal 
spanning  forest. 

Once  we  have  assigned  a  routing  area  for  every  net,  the  routing  problem  is  de¬ 
composed  into  a  set  of  smaller  subproblems.  Each  subproblem  consists  of  finding 
route(s)  within  each  of  those  regions  that  are  traversed  by  one  or  more  pipes.  In 
most  routers,  these  regions  axe  rectangular.  These  subproblems  are  called  channel 
routing  problems  if  the  nets  traverse  the  rectangular  regions  on  two  parallel  edges 
as  shown  in  Figure  A. la.  They  are  called  switch-box  routing  if  the  nets  are  allowed 
to  traverse  the  rectangular  regions  on  all  four  edges,  as  shown  in  Figure  A.lb.  The 
switch-box  routing  problem  is  significantly  more  complex  than  the  channel  routing 


^Channels  here  refer  to  the  simple  regions  which  are  called  cells  in  this  thesis. 
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problem  and  is  less  studied.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  issues  axe  the  same  be¬ 
tween  channel  routing  and  switch-box  routing.  Hence,  we  will  only  provide  a  survey 
of  channel  routing  methods  below. 


Figure  A.l:  Examples  of  channel  routing  and  switch-box  routing  problems 


There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  research  on  channel  routing  and  many  algorithms 
have  been  proposed.  A  general  paradigm  assumed  by  most  channel  routing  algorithms 
is  that  for  each  net  in  a  channel,  there  is  a  set  of  possible  routes  for  this  net.  We 
call  this  set  route  set  of  the  net.  Most  channel  routing  algorithms  essentially  search 
in  a  space  that  is  the  cross  product  of  the  route  sets  of  all  the  nets  in  the  channel. 
The  route  set  for  a  net  can  be  very  large.  Therefore  most  algorithms  restrict  the 
route  set  for  a  net  by  imposing  constraints  on  what  kind  of  routes  are  feasible.  These 
constraints  are  called  wiring  models.  One  of  the  most  commonly  used  wiring  model 
is  called  the  Manhattan  model  which  imposes  that  the  horizontal  lines  of  a  route 
must  he  in  one  layer  and  the  vertical  hnes  of  the  route  he  in  the  other.  Further 
restriction  can  be  made  to  the  Manhattan  model  which  imposes  the  constraint  that 
each  route  can  only  have  one  horizontal  wire  segment.  When  the  routing  sets  of  the 
nets  axe  restricted  to  a  manageable  size,  an  exhaustive  search  of  the  space  is  feasible 
[Kernighan  et  al,  1973].  Of  course,  when  you  restrict  the  route  sets,  you  lose  solutions. 
For  example,  the  routing  problem  shown  in  Figure  A.2  can  not  be  solved  with  the 
one  track  per  net  constraint. 
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Figure  A. 2:  An  example  that  can  not  be  solved  with  one  track  per  net  constraint 

When  the  route  sets  are  too  large  for  exhaustive  search,  enhancement  of  the  search 
algorithms  can  be  made  in  one  of  several  ways:  1)  refining  the  route  sets  of  the  nets  by 
considering  the  interactions  among  the  nets;  2)  using  heuristics  to  guide  the  search; 
3)  decomposing  the  problems  into  simpler  subproblems.  The  route  sets  can  be  refined 
by  considering  the  vertical  constraints  among  the  nets.  There  is  a  vertical  constraint 
from  net2  to  nefi  iff  a  top  terminal  of  net2  lies  in  the  same  column  as  a  bottom 
terminal  of  neti  as  shown  in  Figure  A.3.  When  there  is  a  vertical  constraint  from 
net2  to  neti,  we  can  refine  these  route  sets  of  them  by  considering  the  fact  that 
the  route  of  nc<2  must  lie  above  that  of  neti  in  the  constraining  column.  There  are 
several  algorithms  that  exploit  this  idea  in  various  ways  [Hashimoto  and  Stevens, 
1971]  [Deutsch,  1976]  [Yoshimura  and  Kuh,  1982].  [Rivest  and  Fiduccia,  1982]  uses 
a  set  of  “greedy”  heuristics  to  guide  the  search.  [Burstein  and  Pelavin,  1983]  takes 
a  “divide-and-conquer”  approach  that  recursively  divides  the  problems  into  a  set  of 
easier  subproblems. 


Figure  A. 3:  Vertical  constraint 
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In  the  two-phase  algorithms  described  above,  the  two  phases  of  the  routing  process 
are  separated.  In  the  global  routing  phase,  when  the  route  of  a  net  traverses  a  channel, 
the  “pseudo-pin”  locations  of  this  net  on  the  boundary  of  the  channel  are  determined. 
The  choice  of  these  pseudo-pin  locations  during  global  routing  may  be  poor  because 
of  the  lack  of  information  about  other  nets.  These  poor  choices  may  lead  to  poor 
channel  routing  results  even  though  the  channel  router  itself  is  good.  [Tzeng,  1988] 
proposes  a  two-phase  routing  algorithm  that  integrates  globed  and  detailed  routing. 
In  this  algorithm,  it  is  possible  for  the  detailed  routing  phase  to  backtrack  to  the 
global  routing  phase  in  case  no  good  detailed  routing  solutions  can  be  found. 
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